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News  and 

During  the  Week  of  Prayer  Ray- 
mond Robins,  of  Chicago,  gave  a se- 
ries of  seven  addresses  on  religious 
topics  to  the  men  and  women.  The 
personality  of  the  man,  and  his 
experiences  which  figured  in  his 
speeches,  made  a powerful  impression 
on  the  students.  The  meetings  were 
evangelistic,  and  the  appeal  was  made 
on  the  basis  of  a social  gospel,  “Live 
the  Christian  life  to  help  your  fel- 
lows.” The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  had 
charge  of  the  series,  and  is  fol- 
lowing them  with  Y.  M.  C.  A.  ad- 
dresses on  purely  religious  phases,  and 
on  the  particular  application  to  social 
conditions  which  Mr.  Robins  made. 
In  a later  issue  the  Alumni  Magazine 
hopes  to  give  some  estimate  of  the 
results. 


Some  idea  of  the  architecture  of 
the  new  Art  Building  can  be  gained 


Comment 

from  the  accompanying  halftones. 
The  view  from  the  west  shows  the 
entrance  and  the  high  interior  brick 
walls  which  outline  the  Sculpture 
Court.  The  view  from  the  north 
shows  the  side  of  the  building,  and 
in  the  rear  the  end  of  the  detached 
studio  unit  which  will  be  connected 
with  the  museum  by  colonnades. 


As  the  magazine  goes  to  press  the 
news  comes  that  Frederick  Norton 
Finney,  Trustee  of  Oberlin  College, 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  in 
San  Francisco  Sunday,  March  19. 
An  appreciation  of  Mr.  Finney  will 
appear  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
Alumni  Magazine. 


The  following  statement  in  regard 
to  the  cases  of  scarlet  fever  in  Ober- 
lin is  from  Professor  A.  S.  Root  of 
the  Oberlin  Board  of  Health : 
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“Throughout  Northern  Ohio,  at 
the  present  time,  scarlet  fever  is  very 
general.  It  is  particularly  common 
in  the  farming  region  around  Ober- 
lin.  All  cases  seem  to  be  of  a very 
mild  type,  so  mild  that  in  many  cases 
no  physician  has  been  called  in  to 
take  charge  of  the  case.  There  seems 
to  be  little  or  no  attempt  to  maintain 
quarantine,  and  in  some  cases  coun- 
try people  have  been  found  in  Ober- 
lin  before  complete  recovery  from  the 
disease.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  is  no  wonder  that  Oberlin  is  hav- 
ing sporadic  cases.  In  all,  fourteen 
cases  have  appeared,  ten  among  stu- 
dents. So  far  as  can  be  determined 
in  such  an  obscure  subject  no  student 
case  has  been  derived  from  any  other 
Oberlin  case.  Every  precaution  is 
being  taken  by  the  Village  Board  of 
Health  and  the  College  to  prevent  an 
epidemic.  Cases  when  discovered  are 
removed  to  a Detention  Hospital ; 
rooms  and  public  places  are  fumi- 
gated and  disinfected ; all  persons 
who  have  been  exposed  are  kept  un- 
der careful  observation,  being  exam- 
ined every  morning  by  a physician 
before  being  allowed  to  go  about 
their  accustomed  duties.  Students 
have  been  twice  urged  at  chapel  to 
go  immediately  to  their  physician  for 
examination  at  the  slightest  indica- 
tion of  sore  throat  (this  being  the 
common  first  symptom  of  the  dis- 
ease) and  the  College  is  paying  the 
cost  of  all  such  examinations.  It  is 
probable  that  from  time  to  time  other 
cases  will  develop  until  the  disease 
ceases  to  be  common  in  the  region 
immediately  around  Oberlin,  but 
there  seems  to  be  every  reason  to 
hope  that  no  general  epidemic  will 
occur.” 


The  plans  for  the  new  hospital  are 
well  under  way,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  something  in  detail  can  be  said 
of  the  hospital  plant  in  the  next  is- 
sue of  the  Alumni  Magazine. 

March  14  and  15  were  made  “vis- 
itation days”  by  the  Theological  Sem- 
nary.  Invitations  were  sent  to  pas- 
tors of  all  denominations  to  come 
and  see  the  work  of  the  Seminary. 
The  concluding  lectures  on  the  Has- 
kell Foundation,  by  Dr.  Scott,  which 
are  summarized  elsewhere  in  this  is- 
sue, were  given  on  those  days.  In 
addition  there  was  a report  on  the 
Panama  Congress  by  President  King, 
and  a lecture  by  William  M.  Forbush 
of  Philadelphia. 


Plans  for  a Mock  Convention,  to 
occur  some  two  weeks  or  so  before 
the  national  Republican  convention, 
are  under  way.  There  is  a rousing 
interest  and  the  students  are  push- 
ing the  idea  heartily.  Some  will  re- 
member that  the  Mock  Convention 
of  four  years  ago  was  dropped  rather 
hot-headedly  because  the  student 
committee  could  not  agree  to  certain 
strictures  of  the  Faculty. 


The  government  of  the  Oberlin 
Trustees  and  Faculty  agrees  remark- 
ably with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Report  of  the  “Committee  on  Aca- 
demic Freedom  and  Academic  Ten- 
ure” of  the  American  Association  of 
Universitv  Professors,  a sketch  of 
which  is  published  in  this  issue. 
There  might  possibly  be  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  public  char- 
acter of  the  trust  residing  in  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  though  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Committee  seems  incon- 
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trovertible.  And  there  might  be 
some  question  as  to  the  absolute  free- 
dom from  propagandist  responsibility 
of  a foundation  like  that  of  Oberlin ; 
though  there  also  the  most  liberal  in- 
terpretation is  certainly  right. 

When  it  comes  to  the  actual  rights 
and  duties  of  the  Trustees  and  Fac- 
ulty, Oberlin  is  carrying  out  in  prac- 
tice the  recommendations  (1)  to  have 
reappointments  considered  by  faculty 
committees  (indeed,  appointments  also 
are  so  considered),  (2)  definition  of 
tenure  of  office,  (3)  formulation  of 
grounds  for  dismissal,  (4)  judicial 
hearings  before  dismissal.  The  rec- 
ommendations probably  contemplate 
the  formulation  statement  in  writ- 
ing of  grounds  for  dismissal  and  a 
formal  hearing;  the  Oberlin  practice 
is  not  quite  so  legalistic,  but  in  es- 
sence the  last  two  recommendations 
are  actually  carried  out. 


In  the  statement,  referred  to  else- 
where, of  the  purposes  of  a univer- 
sity: (1)  to  promote  research,  (2)  to 
provide  instruction.  (3)  to  furnish 
experts,  there  is  a convenient  classifi- 
cation of  the  possible  work  of  a col- 
lege faculty.  But  the  very  system 
which  the  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  University  Pro- 
fessors contemplates  in  their  Report 
(see  elsewhere  this  issue)  makes  it 
necessary  to  add  a fourth  phase  tc 
the  work  of  the  college  teacher : 
(4)  to  administer  the  concerns  of  the 
school  which  are  assigned  to  him. 

The  Oberlin  teacher  must  choose. 
To  give  instruction  is  his  primary 
work.  If  he  concerns  himself  with 
the  service  of  the  village  or  with  pro- 
fessional service  of  the  larger  com- 
munity outside  he  cannot  hope  to  do 


independent  scholarly  work,  nor  vet 
to  do  the  full  measure  of  detail  work 
at  home.  One  man  cannot  do  all 
these  things.  If  a man  chooses  to 
put  his  time  for  work  outside  of 
teaching  on  research  work,  there  will 
have  to  be  an  understanding  that  he 
is  to  be  excused  from  his  full  share 
of  the  work  of  the  Faculty : in  effect 
this  is  now  and  then  done. 

And  in  turn  it  must  be  recognized 
that  the  Oberlin  professor  who  does 
painstaking  and  detailed  service  on 
the  many  committees  which  arc 
necessary,  and  who  takes  part  in  the 
investigations  of  the  school  condi- 
tions cannot  hope  to  “publish.”  A 
little  of  his  effort  may  be  written  into 
the  record  of  the  school,  but  in  the 
main  it  will  be  lost  in  the  fluid  life 
of  the  College.  Professional  recog- 
nition outside  he  cannot  hope  for, 
and  however  effective  his  work  it 
will  never  bring  him  a “reputation.” 
It  is  a price  to  pay,  but  it  is  the  price 
that  responsible  democratic  faculty 
management  demands  of  a large 
number  of  the  private  members  of 
the  Faculty. 


On  another  page  Professor  Mac- 
Lennan  speaks  of  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion and  the  work  that  it  offers.  Both 
the  Summer  School  and  the  special 
arrangement  for  graduate  students 
who  are  interested  in  Education  and 
practice  teaching  should  appeal  to 
high  school  teachers. 


The  Freshman  Plonor  List  is  pub- 
lished in  this  issue.  Of  the  thirty- 
four  students  who  make  up  the  tenth 
of  the  class  having  the  highest  grades, 
thirteen  are  young  men.  Of  the  first 
ten  in  the  class,  six  are  young  men. 
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The  proportion  of  young  men  is  un- 
usually large. 


The  student  who  ranks  first  in 
scholarship  in  the  Freshman  class  is 
a boy  fourteen  years  of  age,  James 
M.  Eglin.  As  the  gymnasium  appa- 
ratus is  not  designed  for  boys  of 
fourteen,  the  “young  man”  has  been 
allowed  to  defer  the  required  phys- 
ical training. 


Following  the  custom  of  last  year, 
the  churches  of  the  village  have 
united  in  a series  of  public  Lenten 
services  at  the  College  Chapel  Sun- 
day evenings.  The  preachers  at  these 
services  have  been : 

February  27 — Rev.  Frank  W.  Luce, 
D.D.,  District  Superintendent  of  the 
Methodist  Church. 

March  5 — Rev.  C.  D.  Case,  D.D., 
of  the  Delaware  Avenue  Baptist 
Church,  Buffalo. 

March  12 — The  Rt.  Rev.  Frank 
Du  Moulin,  Bishop  Coadjutor  of 
Ohio,  Episcopal  Church. 

March  19 — Rev.  William  T.  Mc- 
Elveen,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

March  26 — Dean  Edward  I.  Bos- 
worth,  D.  D.,  of  the  Oberlin  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


Mr.  Howard  C.  Curtis,  ’15,  has  fur- 
nished the  reports  of  athletics  for  the 
Alumni  Magazine  during  the  year. 
His  work  as  coach  of  the  basketball 
team  has  been  very  effective.  Three 
of  the  five  men  of  the  team  were  de- 
veloped this  year,  illness  and  poor 
scholarship  have  made  serious  in- 
roads, and  yet  the  team  has  made  a 
good  showing.  In  an  editorial,  March 
14,  the  Review  says  of  him:  “He  de- 


serves the  admiration  and  thanks  of 
the  entire  College.” 


It  may  well  be  that  the  present  en- 
trance requirements  bar  an  occa- 
sional good  athlete  from  College,  but 
it  is  certainly  true  that  as  it  is,  the 
scholarship  of  the  athletes  is  an  oc- 
casional source  of  trouble  for  the 
teams.  It  is  possible  that  some  of 
the  athletes  whom  we  do  not  get, 
could  not  be  used  if  admitted. 


Surely  the  interest  and  activity  of 
the  Academy  has  not  waned  during 
its  last  year.  Prep  goes  to  meet  ex- 
tinction joyously,  having  humbled  its 
old  rival  the  Oberlin  high  school  in 
football,  in  basketball,  and  recently 
in  debate.  In  the  debate  the  Academy 
upheld  President  Wilson’s  Mexican 
policy. 


The  question  of  a union  of  the 
Congregational  churches  has  been 
discussed  at  several  meetings  of 
either  church  body.  At  present  com- 
mittees have  been  appointed  by  the 
two  churches  to  confer  with  each 
other  and  to  draw  up  the  details  of  a 
scheme  of  union  to  be  submitted  to 
their  respective  congregations  as  a 
basis  for  further  discussion.  It  is 
probable  that  the  vote  of  many  of  the 
members  will  depend  on  the  nature 
of  the  proposal  as  it  is  worked  out  in 
concrete  form  by  these  committees. 


The  Home  Oratorical  Contest  en- 
listed five  speakers.  Ting  Fu  Tsiang, 
a sophomore,  lent  interest  with  his 
speech  on  Morrison,  the  pioneer  mis- 
sionary to  China ; there  was  a vigor- 
ous appeal  for  a Chinese  nation;  Mr. 
Tsiang  was  one  of  the  few  who 
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spoke  with  energy.  Three  of  the 
orations  were  on  subjects  suggested 
by  the  war.  Mr.  William  Ross  Mar- 
vin was  awarded  first  place  for  an 
oration  entitled  “Between  Nation  and 
Nation.-’  Professor  Caskey  says  of  him 
in  the  Review:  "Mr.  Marvin  is  a 

pleasant,  unassuming  speaker,  and 
will  be  a good  representative  to  the 
N.  O.  L.”  Contrary  to  the  usual  cus- 
tom, three  of  the  five  judges  at  the 
Home  Contest  were  members  of  the 
Faculty.  Grove  FI.  Patterson,  ’05, 
Toledo  Blade,  and  Robert  IT.  Rice, 
'08,  attorney,  Elyria,  Ohio,  were  the 
judges  from  out  of  town. 


Much  credit  should  be  given  for 
the  successful  working  out  of  the 
plans  for  Shansi  Day  (Frida}', 
March  3)  to  the  very  efficient  stu- 
dent committees  in  charge  of  Miss 
Elisabeth  Greene,  '16,  and  Herschel 
Gereke,  '16.  These  committees  not 
only  carried  on  a quiet  campaign  of 
publicity  for  several  weeks,  but  per- 
fected arrangements  for  the  Shansi 
Day  program.  Mr.  D.  Brewer  Eddy, 
of  the  American  Board,  gave  the  ad- 
dress, and  emphasized  the  greatness 
of  the  opportunity  which  now  faces 
the  New  Oberlin  in  China. 

Considerable  enthusiasm  was 
aroused  by  the  announcement,  made 


by  President  King,  that  a gift  of 
$4,000  would  soon  be  available  from 
].  A.  Hawley,  '95,  and  IT.  K.  Haw- 
ley, '99,  for  a new  building  for  the 
Academy  in  the  "Flower  Garden. 
This  generous  contribution  will  meet 
one  of  the  Association’s  most  press- 
ing needs,  and  will  be  expended  un- 
der the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  A.  Hem- 
ingway, ’98,  and  P.  L.  Corbin  of  the 
Theological  class  of  ’03. 

The  financial  canvass  at  the  close 
of  the  meeting  brought  in  pledges 
amounting  to  over  $3,700,  including 
the  following  splendid  gifts : 

The  Ping  An  Club,  in  charge  of 
Mrs.  Lydia  Lord  Davis,  $175.00. 

Class  of  1915,  $58.00. 

Class  of  1914,  $100.00. 

Class  of  1913,  $55.40. 

Other  Alumni,  $45.00. 

Chinese  students  in  Oberlin,  $65.00. 

Oberlin  Kindergarten  Training 
School,  for  Shansi  Kindergarten, 
$125.00. 

For  band  instruments,  from  friends, 
through  Mrs.  Davis,  $37.40. 

This  amount  is  the  largest  ever 
raised  on  Shansi  Day,  and  gives 
good  evidence  of  the  continued  and 
enthusiastic  interest  of  the  students, 
Faculty  and  alumni  in  this  enter- 
prise. 
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President  King  at  the  Panama  Congress 


PARTY  of  delegates  to  the 
“Congress  on  Christian  Work 
in  Latin  America”  sailed 
from  New  Orleans  direct  to  Colon — 
almost  due  south-cos'/.  President 
King  spent  the  night  at  Colon  and 
then  went  by  steam  yacht  through 
the  canal  to  Panama  at  the  western 
end. 

The  Congress  gathered  in  the  Ho- 
tel Tivoli,  which  is  within  the  U.  S. 
Canal  Zone.  There  were  481  dele- 
gates and  enrolled  visitors,  including 
those  from  Panama.  Great  Britain 
and  a few  of  the  European  countries 
were  represented,  and  there  were 
145  delegates  from  Latin  American 
countries.  Of  the  20  republics  repre- 
sented, all  are  Spanish-speaking  save 
U.  S.  and  Portuguese  Brazil.  Prof. 
Eduardo  Monteverde  of  Montevideo, 
Uruguay,  was  the  President  of  the 
Congress. 

The  purpose  of  the  Congress  is  to 
organize  the  moral  and  religious 
forces  of  all  Latin  America.  Although 
primarily  Protestant,  the  purpose  is 
not  to  attack  the  Catholic  Church, 
but  to  do  constructive  work.  It  was 
with  this  in  mind  that  the  name  of 
the  Congress  was  chosen. 

Robert  E.  Speer,  N.  Y.,  Secretary 
of  the  Presbyterian  Missions,  pre- 
sided at  the  opening  meeting  on  the 
evening  of  February  10.  An  address 
of  welcome  was  made  by  Senor  Le- 
fevre,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama.  Although 
“a  devout  and  sincere  Catholic,”  he 
spoke  sympathetically  of  the  purpose 
of  the  meeting,  and  emphasized  the 
tolerant  attitude  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  whose  motto  is  “Pro  Mundi 


Beneficio.”  J.  R.  Mott,  of  the  Inter- 
national Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  in  charge  of  the  busi- 
ness affairs  of  the  Congress,  replied 
to  the  speech  of  welcome. 

The  Congress  concerned  itself 
with  the  following  very  broad  top- 
ics : A General  Survey  of  the  Whole 
Moral  and  Religious  Situation  in 
Latin  America,  Message  and  Method 
of  Christianity  in  Latin  America, 
The  Problem  of  Providing  Christian 
Literature,  Women’s  Work,  Cooper- 
ation and  Unity  of  the  Christian 
Forces,  the  Church  in  Latin  America, 
the  Church  at  the  Home  Base.  On 
each  of  the  subjects  a commission 
has  been  at  work  gathering  facts  for 
over  a year,  and  the  results  have  been 
printed. 

The  general  religious  and  social 
conditions  of  Latin  America  present 
serious  problems.  There  is  the  ad- 
mixture of  races,  Spanish  daring  and 
brilliancy,  Indian  suspicion,  Negro 
l;  31UOD  SBIJ  SJU31U3[3  JU3.l3.yip  3S3qj 
jo  Suii.§uuu  3i|j  qjiM  pun  : juauujuas 
conglomerate  religion.  The  large 
masses  of  unassimilated  immigrants, 
Anglo-Saxon,  German,  South  Euro- 
pean, have  made  conditions  more  dif- 
ficult. There  has  come  an  inevitable 
loss  of  ideals,  and  the  rise  of  com- 
mercialism and  luxury;  the  rawness 
of  the  old  pioneer  West  in  U.  S.,  and 
the  sophisticated  elegance  of  French 
high  life  are  fused  and  seething  in 
these  new  countries.  The  Roman 
Church  has  failed  to  keep  a hold  on 
the  intelligent  people;  skepticism  and 
disillusionment  are  widespread  among 
the  45,000  university  students  of 
Latin  America;  more  than  half — in 
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Argentina  90  per  cent — of  the  better 
educated  people  own  no  allegiance  to 
their  Church,  and  being  anti-clerical, 
count  themselves  also  anti-religious. 
The  great  mass  of  the  people  are  of- 
ten illiterate ; three  fourths  of  the 
people  of  Venezuela  do  not  read  and 
write,  and  everywhere  probably  at 
least  half  are  illiterate.  The  Indians 
of  the  interior  present  a far  greater 
problem  than  the  Indians  or  Negroes 
of  North  America. 

At  the  second  evening  session  Pres- 
ident King  presided,  and  in  his  intro- 
ductory address  urged  that  science 
and  religion  lie  along  parallel  lines, 
that  we  need  never  fear  the  honest 
facing  of  facts  for  which  both  relig- 
ion and  science  stand,  and  that  we 
can  only  meet  the  skepticism  of  South 
America  with  a religion  couched  in 
modern  terms. 

In  an  address  on  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 14,  on  Educational  Conditions  in 
Latin  America,  President  King  made 
a comprehensive  summary  of  the  con- 
ditions and  demands : 

1.  Forty  to  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
people  are  illiterate. 

Therefore  there  is  great  de- 
mand for  elementary  mis- 
sion schools.  The  people  are 
very  poor  and  backward, 
therefore  the  demand  for 
practical,  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic education ; there  is 
need  of  many  Hamptons  and 
Tuskegees. 

2.  The  native  schools  systems  are 
often  well-organized,  including 
the  university. 

Therefore  the  demand  is  for 
advanced  mission  schools 
which  shall  rank  with  the 


best  of  the  government  in- 
stitutions. 

3.  The  leadership  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  educated. 

Therefore  the  demand  is  to 
reach  the  educated  leaders. 

4.  These  educated  leaders  abjure 
religion  as  they  know  it. 

Therefore  the  demand  is  to 
present  religion  and  moral- 
ity in  a modern,  scientific, 
and  non-clerical  fashion. 
Therefore  the  demand  is  for 
more  and  better  education 
for  the  Protestant  Christians 
of  Latin  America. 

President  King  emphasized  the 
need  of  modern  scholarship  in  mis- 
sionary work  by  saying:  “I  came 

back  from  the  Orient  sick  at  heart, 
partly  because  I found  in  India, 
China,  and  Japan  that  there  were 
many  excellent  and  godly  mission- 
aries who  were  standing  right  square 
across  the  path  of  the  educated  In- 
dians, Japanese,  and  Chinese.  They 
were  saying  virtually:  ‘You  cannot 
have  anything  to  do  with  evolution 
and  historical  criticism  and  be  a 
Christian.’  ...  A great  German  said 
years  ago : ‘The  wounds  of  knowl- 
edge can  only  be  healed  by  knowl- 
edge.’ 

Four  special  opportunities  in  Latin 
America  President  King  laid  before 
the  delegates ; it  might  be  possible  to 
secure : 

1.  An  education  which  shall  com- 
bine the  strength  of  Latin  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  ; that  shall  include  both  dis- 
cipline and  freedom. 

2.  An  educational  system  which 
will  solve  more  effectively  the  para- 
dox of  the  vocation  and  the  cultural. 
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3.  True  union  theological  semi- 
naries for  better  evangelical  training. 

4.  The  establishment  of  three 
great  Christian  universities  in  Latin 
America  side  by  side  with  the  na- 
tional universities. 

All  these  things  would  mean  mill- 
ions of  endowment,  but  it  might  well 
come  from  men  who  are  interested 
in  a country  which  has  given  them 
great  wealth. 

The  next  day  Dr.  John  Fox,  New 
York,  Secretary  of  the  American  Bi- 
ble Society  and  a trustee  of  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary,  took  ex- 
ception to  the  statements  of  President 
King.  He  urged  that  evolution  and 
historical  criticism  would  mean  offer- 
ing the  people  a mutilated  gospel. 
Probably  very  few  agreed. 

On  Tuesday  President  King  con- 
ducted the  devotional  service  at  the 
close  of  the  discussion.  He  spoke  on 
“Reality  in  Religion.”  The  repre- 
sentative of  the  Star  and  Herald , the 
Panama  daily,  comments : 

“Dr.  King  is  getting  a deep  hold 
on  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  through  his 
quiet  and  clear  interpretations  of  the 
life  of  the  spirit.  His  sermon  on 
Sunday  at  the  Union  Church  in  Bal- 
boa, his  several  appearances  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Congress  and  his 
genial  intercourse  among  the  dele- 
gates have  won  him  a quality  of  es- 
teem which  is  probably  given  to  no 
other  man  in  the  Congress.” 

The  Congress  emphasized  the  ex- 
tensive anti-clerical  and  anti-relig- 
ious feeling  of  the  educated  classes 
in  Latin  America,  and  the  import- 
ance of  a Protestant  message  which 
can  appeal  to  them ; the  great  lack  of 
Christian  literature  in  Portuguese  or 


Spanish  which  is  at  all  adequate ; and 
the  terrible  condition  of  many  of  the 
illiterate  poor  and  of  the  exploited 
and  dispossessed  Indians.  At  these 
points  the  Roman  Church  has  failed ; 
it  cannot  touch  the  educated,  sophis- 
ticated class,  it  cannot  supply  ade- 
quate books,  and  it  has  always  ac- 
quiesced in  an  unjust  social  system 
which  has  often  meant  practical  sla- 
very to  great  masses  of  the  people. 
One  lesson  for  the  Protestant  church 
all  over  the  world  is  to  be  drawn 
from  the  discussion  of  the  importance 
of  a union  church  in  Latin  America. 
The  denominations  cannot  afford  to 
introduce  the  endless  waste  and 
weakness  of  sectarianism  into  Latin 
America ; can  they  afford  to  main- 
tain it  elsewhere? 

At  the  close  of  the  Congress  care- 
ful organization  was  planned.  A 
Cooperation  Committee  to  further 
plans  was  appointed,  with  S.  G.  In- 
man of  New  York  as  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  committee.  $10,000  for 
the  budget  was  nearly  all  raised 
among  those  present,  before  the  ad- 
journment. A complete  report  of  the 
proceedings  will  be  published  in  three 
trilingual  volumes.  The  organization 
hopes  to  do  for  America  what  the 
great  Edinboro  conference  does  for 
Europe.  ' 

The  Congress  suspended  its  delib- 
erations on  Tuesday  for  a four-hour 
excursion  to  inspect  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal. They  were  taken  over  the  great 
work  by  train  and  steam  yacht  and 
saw  much  of  the  Canal  and  the  locks, 
with  careful  explanations  by  experts. 

On  returning  the  United  Fruit  Co. 
steamer  called  at  Bocas  del  Toro, 
Panama,  to  take  on  with  tender  care 
some  40,000  bunches  of  bananas.  The 
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Company  sent  the  group  of  delegates 
on  an  excursion  up  into  their  fruit 
plantations  and  over  into  a bit  of 
Costa  Rica.  Costa  Rica  is  the  most 
advanced  of  the  Central  American 


Republics.  President  King  stopped 
at  Havana,  Cuba,  where  he  spoke  in 
the  Methodist  Church.  Thence  lie 
came  to  Key  West,  and  so  home. 

S. 


Academic  Tenure  and  Academic  Freedom 


PIE  American  Association  of 
University  Professors  is  an 
organization  formed  in  1914- 
15  with  the  avowed,  purpose  “to  fa- 
cilitate a more  effective  cooperation 
among  teachers  and  investigators  in 
universities  and  colleges  and  in  pro- 
fessional schools  of  similar  grade  for 
the  promotion  of  the  interests  of 
higher  education  and  research,  and  in 
general  to  increase  the  usefulness  and 
advance  the  standing  and  ideals  of 
the  profession”  (Constitution).  The 
membership  is  to  consist  of  teachers 
in  universities,  or  in  institutions  doing 
work  of  a similar  grade,  of  recog- 
nized scholarship,  who  hold  and  for 
ten  years  have  held  a position  of 
teaching  or  research.  “No  person 
whose  principal  occupation  is  not 
that  of  education  or  research  and  no 
administrative  officer  who  does  not 
give  a substantial  amount  of  instruc- 
tion shall  be  eligible  for  membership.” 
One  of  the  first  actions  of  this  As- 
sociation has  been  to  appoint  a Com- 
mittee on  Academic  Freedom  and 
Academic  Tenure  who  presented  a 
report  in  December,  1915.  A num- 
ber of  cases  have  been  laid  before 
the  Committee,  of  which  the  best 
known,  perhaps,  are  that  of  Nearing 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  case  of  a group  of  teachers 
at  the  University  of  Utah.  Several 
cases  were  referred  to  other  appro- 


priate bodies ; the  report  on  the  Utah 
case  has  been  published,  and  reports 
on  four  other  cases  are  well  under 
way. 

A “General  Declaration  of  Princi- 
ples,” with  “Practical  Proposals,”  has 
been  drawn  up  by  the  Committee. 

The  basis  of  academic  authority 
lies  in  trustees  who  administer  a pub- 
lic trust.  There  are  a very  few  pro- 
prietary schools  and  colleges  that  are 
bound  by  a specific  deed  of  gift  to  a 
specific  propaganda ; but  this  list  does 
not  include  colleges  under  denomina- 
tional auspices,  which  are  not  and 
ought  not  to  be  so  bound  to  specific 
doctrines.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  principles  laid  down.  There 
are  probably  many  boards  of  trus- 
tees of  denominational  colleges  who 
do  indeed  appeal  to  the  general  pub- 
lic for  support,  and  who  claim  to  be 
serving  the  general  purposes  of  ed- 
ucation, and  yet  who  feel  that  they 
are  under  obligation  to  see  certain 
doctrines  maintained  and  certain 
doctrines  excluded  in  their  institu- 
tions. Stated  in  the  abstract,  such  a 
principle  as  the  basis  of  academic 
freedom  in  the  denominational  school 
sounds  simple  enough.  But  its  ap- 
plication might  not  be  so  simple.  Just 
what  action  would  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  a Christian  college  take  in 
case  a professor,  the  nature  of  whose 
work  made  the  fact  apparent,  came 
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to  the  conclusion,  say,  that  the  di- 
vinity of  the  Christ  or  personal  im- 
mortality is  untenable? 

The  Report  urges  that  the  nature 
of  academic  work  is  such  that  the  in- 
dependence and  impartiality  of  the 
professor  is  essential.  “These  consider- 
ations make  still  more  clear  the  na- 
ture of  the  relationship  between  the 
trustees  and  members  of  university 
faculties.  The  latter  are  the  appoint- 
ees, but  not  in  any  proper  sense  the 
employees,  of  the  former.  For,  once 
appointed,  the  scholar  has  profes- 
sional functions  to  perform  in  which 
the  appointing  authorities  have 
neither  competency  nor  moral  right 
to  intervene.  The  responsibility  of  the 
university  professor  is  primarily  to 
the  public  itself,  and  to,  the  judgment 
of  his  own  profession ; and  while 
with  respect  to  certain  external  con- 
ditions of  his  vocation,  he  accepts  a 
responsibility  to  the  authorities  of 
the  institution  in  which  he  serves,  in 
the  essentials  of  his  professional  ac- 
tivity his  duty  is  to  the  wider  public 
to  which  the  institution  is  morally 
amenable.  So  far  as  the  university 
teacher’s  independence  of  thought 
and  utterance  is  concerned — though 
not  in  other  regards — the  relationship 
of  professor  to  trustees  may  be  com- 
pared to  that  between  judges  of  the 
Federal  courts  and  the  Executive 
who  appoints  them.  University  teach- 
ers should  be  understood  to  be,  with 
respect  to  the  conclusions  reached 
and  expressed  by  them,  no  more  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  the  trustees 
than  are  judges  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  President  with  respect  to 
their  decisions;  while,  of  course,  for 
the  same  reason,  trustees  are  no 
more  to  be  held  responsible  for,  or 


to  be  assumed  to  agree  with,  the 
opinions  or  utterances  of  professors, 
than  the  President  can  be  assumed 
to  approve  all  the  legal  reasonings 
of  the  courts.  A university  is  a 
great  and  indispensable  organ  of  the 
higher  life  of  a civilized  community, 
in  the  work  of  which  the  trustees 
hold  an  essential  and  highly  honor- 
able place,  but  in  which  the  faculties 
hold  an  independent  place,  with  quite 
equal  responsibilities — and,  in  rela- 
tion to  purely  scientific  and  educa- 
tional questions,  the  primary  respon- 
sibility.” 

The  purpose  for  which  universi- 
ties exist  are  three  in  number : 

A.  To  promote  inquiry  and  ad- 
vance the  sum  of  human 
knowledge. 

P>.  To  provide  general  instruction 
to  the  students. 

C.  To  develop  experts  for  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  public 
service. 

In  each  of  these  academic  freedom 
is  held  to  be  essential,  and  not  less 
in  the  work  of  instruction  than  in 
the  others  ; “it  is  not  only  the  charac- 
ter of  the  instruction  but  also  the 
character  of  the  instructor  that 
counts ; and  if  the  student  has  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  instructor  is 
not  true  to  himself,  the  virtue  of  the 
instructions  as  an  educative  force  is 
incalculably  diminished.  There  must 
be  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher  no  men- 
tal reservation.  He  must  give  the 
student  the  best  of  what  he  has  and 
what  he  is.” 

While  the  freedom  of  the  teacher 
is  vigorously  emphasized,  the  duties 
which  such  rights  involve  are  very 
clearly  asserted.  “The  liberty  of 
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the  scholar  within  the  university  to 
set  forth  his  conclusions,  be  they 
what  they  may,  is  conditioned  by 
their  being  conclusions  gained  by  a 
scholar’s  method  and  held  in  a schol- 
ar’s spirit ; that  is  to  say,  they  must 
be  the  fruits  of  competent  and  pa- 
tient and  sincere  inquiry,  and  they 
should  be  set  forth  with  dignity,  cour- 
tesy, and  temperateness  of  language. 
. . . He  should  cause  his  students  to 
become  familiar  with  the  best  pub- 
lished expressions  of  the  great  his- 
toric types  of  doctrine  upon  the  ques- 
tions at  issue ; and  he  should  above 
all  remember  that  his  business  is  not 
to  provide  his  students  with  ready- 
made conclusions,  but  to  train  them 
to  think  for  themselves,  and  to  pro- 
vide them  access  to  those  materials 
which  they  need  if  they  are  to  think 
intelligently.” 

. . . “There  is  one  case  in  which 
the  academic  teacher  is  under  an  ob- 
ligation to  observe  certain  special  re- 
straints— namely,  the  instruction  of 
immature  students.  In  many  of  our 
American  colleges,  and  especially  in 
the  first  two  years  of  course,  the  stu- 
dent's character  is  not  yet  fully 
formed  ; his  mind  is  relatively  imma- 
ture. In  these  circumstances  it  may 
reasonably  be  expected  that  the  in- 
structor will  present  scientific  truth 


with  discretion,  that  he  will  introduce 
the  student  to  new  conceptions  gradu- 
ally, with  some  consideration  for  the 
student’s  preconceptions  and  tradi- 
tions, and  with  due  regard  for  charac- 
ter-building.” And  he  must  not  try  to 
dictate  the  student's  opinions.  In  case 
such  plain  duty  should  seem  to  be 
ignored,  it  cannot  be  an  outside  body 
who  judges  the  matter;  the  profes- 
sion itself  must  pass  on  the  case. 

“In  extra-mural  utterances,  it  is 
obvious  that  academic  teachers  are 
under  a peculiar  obligation  to  avoid 
hasty  or  exaggerated  statements,  and 
to  refrain  from  intemperate  or  sen- 
sational modes  of  expression.  But, 
subject  to  these  restraints,  it  is  not 
. . . desirable  that  scholars  should  be 
debarred  from  giving  expression  to 
their  judgments  on  controversial 
questions,  or  that  their  freedom  of 
speech,  outside  the  university,  should 
be  limited  to  questions  falling  within 
their  own  specialties.” 

The  “Practical  Proposals”  involve 
four  recommendations : 

1.  Action  by  faculty  committees 
on  reappointments. 

2.  Definition  of  tenure  of  office. 

3.  Formulation  of  grounds  for 
dismissal. 

4.  Judicial  hearings  before  dis- 
missal. 
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The  Haskell  Lectures— The  Development  of  Christian 

Thought  After  Paul 


The  series  was  given  by  Professor 
Ernest  Findlay  Scott,  B.A.  (Ox- 
ford), M.A.  (Glasgow),  D.D.  (St. 
Andrews),  of  Queen’s  Theological 
College,  Kingston,  Canada.  In  the 
course  of  six  lectures  Dr.  Scott  stated 
that  Paul  was  only  one  of  several 
sources  of  the  Christianity  of  the 
early  church.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
some  of  Paul’s  most  important  pe- 
culiar ideas  did  not  survive  in  the 
church ; the  idea  of  faith  as  a per- 
sonal, moral  surrender,  the  idea  of 
a spirit  which  shall  actuate  all  of  a 
man’s  life,  and  which  is  the  vital 
thing,  rather  than  set  observances,  the 
idea  of  the  death  of  Christ  as  ful- 
filling the  law  and  thus  giving  Chris- 
tians freedom,  i.e.  autonomy  in  choos- 
ing and  doing  the  right,  all  those 
ideas  of  Paul  were  not  accepted  by 
the  church.  His  theology  could  never 
become  the  normative  theology  of  a 
great  ecclesiastical  institution ; his 
great  heart  and  personality  were  in- 
herited, not  his  doctrine.  Paulinism 
was  never  the  dominant  theology  of 
the  church,  but  only  one  of  the  cur- 
rent theologies.  Yet  he  was  the  com- 
manding figure  of  the  early  church 
and  made  it  universal  and  made  it 
gentile. 

In  reality  the  apocalyptic  tradition 
with  its  emphasis  on  a second  com- 
ing and  on  a Judgment  was  the  popu- 
lar belief  of  the  first  century.  But  the 
failure  of  the  facts  to  meet  the  hope, 
and  the  need  to  conform  to  the  gen- 
eral views  of  the  Hellenistic  world, 
led  to  the_  dissolving  of  this  apoca- 
lyptic tradition  into  a Hellenistic  for- 
mulation ; speculative  philosophy,  and 


the  mysteries  with  their  emphasis  on 
revelation  as  an  enlightenment,  pro- 
duced a form  of  religion  which  cul- 
minated in  the  doctrine  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel. 

The  fulfillment  of  prophecy  could 
not  convince  the  pagan  world ; inev- 
itably Christianity  turned  to  Greek 
formulations  to  make  itself  accepta- 
ble to  men  of  the  Greek  world.  They 
were  accustomed  to  mystery  relig- 
ions ; therefore  Christianity  must 
show  itself  as  an  illumination,  must 
have  an  inner  meaning.  More  and 
more  this  inner  meaning  was  devel- 
oped in  terms  of  the  Stoicism  of  the 
time.  Stoicism  was  peculiarly  fitted 
to  become  a form  for  the  Christian 
content.  In  the  logos  doctrine  of 
Philo  there  entered  the  most  import- 
ant of  the  conceptions  from  Greek 
sources.  Gnosis,  the  ecstasy  and 
meditation  whereby  the  individual 
came  to  enlightenment,  was  also  im- 
portant. But  the  church  found  both 
these  conceptions  fraught  with  dan- 
gers. 

The  assumption  that  Christianity 
is  merely  one  of  the  mystery  relig- 
ions of  the  time  is  mistaken.  They 
were  crude  nature  religions,  which 
had  taken  on  the  philosophic  notions 
of  the  times.  They  are  identical  with 
Christianity  only  in  so  far  as  all  the 
religions  of  the  day  used  the  com- 
mon Stoic  ideas ; the  conceptions 
which  seem  at  first  sight  identical 
turn  out  to  be  quite  unlike. 

Paul  had  grounded  the  new  moral- 
ity in  the  inward  spirit ; each  man 
was  to  work  out  within  himself  the 
rule  of  conduct,  and  carry  out  his 
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purpose  of  love  for  himself.  There- 
fore there  is  little  quotation  of 
Christ’s  words ; it  is  not  the  word  of 
the  Christ,  but  his  spirit  in  the  heart, 
which  has  authority.  It  was  inevit- 
able that  such  a conception  should  be 
supplanted  by  a new  law.  The  Gos- 
pels show  the  tendency  to  formulate 
“new  commandments,”  to  look  on 
Christ  as  a second  Moses ; the  very 
writings  are  themselves  a witness  of 
the  need  of  external  authority.  With 
the  spread  of  the  church  it  was  im- 
possible that  mere  “spirit”  should 
maintain  the  life  of  righteousness. 

Along  with  this  tendency  to  for- 
mal law  in  doctrine  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  of  a universal  church 
which  shall  have  authority  in  all  mat- 
ters. The  church  came  to  have  a 


past  and  traditions  and  therefore  to 
lean  on  them.  A united  front  was 
necessary  in  facing  opposition  and 
keeping  down  dissension.  And  there 
was  always  the  example  of  the  Em- 
pire. Against  this  tendency  groups 
stood  out,  who  formed  the  sects.  The 
church  crushed  them,  losing  much  of 
richness,  but  gaining  strength. 

To  one  interested  in  the  history  of 
philosophy,  Professor  Scott’s  fre- 
quent use  of  the  term  “stoicism”  to 
cover  an  indeterminate  group  of  the 
several  schools  of  later  Greek  spec- 
ulation was  disconcerting.  But  as  a 
whole  his  lectures  were  remarkably 
clear,  remarkably  detailed,  and  re- 
markably earnest.  And  there  was 
every  evidence  of  the  most  careful 
preparation.  S. 


Athletics 


BASKETBALL. 

Oberlin  34 — Reserve  31. 

Reserve  came  to  Oberlin  this  year 
with  the  best  basketball  team  they 
have  put  on  the  Oberlin  floor  for 
years,  but  lost  by  three  points  in  one 
of  the  hardest  fought  games  of  the 
season.  Reserve  started  the  scoring 
and  led  throughout  the  first  half  un- 
til the  last  few  seconds,  when  Ober- 
lin managed  to  get  a lead  of  one 
point  through  McPhee’s  foul  shoot- 
ing, making  it  17  to  1G. 

In  the  second  half  Reserve  started 
with  a rush,  while  Oberlin  did  not 
seem  to  wake  up.  With  about  three 
minutes  to  play.  Reserve  was  leading 
by  the  score  of  30  to  23.  McPhee  then 
scored  on  a shot  from  near  the  mid- 
dle. Almost  immediately  he  dropped 
another  in  after  a beautiful  dribble. 


Then  he  shot  a foul,  making  the 
score  28-30.  “Bill”  Andrus  got  away 


Mu.  Howard  C.  Curtis,  ’15,  Coach. 
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under  the  basket,  but  was  tackled  by 
a Reserve  guard.  This  gave  Oberlin 
two  shots  from  the  foul  line,  and  Mc- 
Phee  dropped  them  both  in,  tying 
the  score.  In  about  ten  seconds  Kalb- 
fleisch scored  the  winning  basket,  fol- 
lowed by  another  by  W.  Andrus,  and 
the  game  was  over  after  Reserve  had 
scored  on  a foul,  making  the  final 
score  34  to  31  for  Oberlin. 

Line-up  and  Oberlin  score : 

L.  F.,  McPhee;  R.  F.,  Kalbfleisch; 
C.,  J.  Dunn ; L.  G.,  W.  D.  Andrus ; 
R.  G.,  E.  C.  Andrus.  Goals  from 
field — McPhee  (5,  Kalbfleisch  3,  Dunn 
2,  \Y.  Andrus  1.  Fouls — McPhee  10. 


Mr.  M.  L.  Kalbfleisch,  Captain. 


Oberlin  27 — Denison  24. 

The  Oberlin  basketball  team  de- 
feated Denison  27  to  24  in  the  clean- 
est and  snappiest  game  of  the  season. 
Many  of  the  faults  shown  in  the  Re- 
serve game  had  been  eliminated  and 
the  team  worked  together  so  effect- 
ively that  although  the  game  was 
fast  all  the  way,  especially  in  the  sec- 
ond half,  there  was  no  time  when 
there  was  much  danger  of  losing.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Review,  “It  is  hard  to 
pick  individual  stars  of  the  game. 
Every  man  played  a great  game.  Of 
course  ‘Micky’  and  Mark  (Kalb- 
fleisch) played  their  cool,  heady 
game,  while  the  ‘Andri’  rushed  the 
ball  in  whirlwind  fashion,  and  ‘Jim- 
my’ held  his  own  in  great  style 
against  the  last  year’s  all-Ohio  cen- 
ter, playing  gamely  every  minute.” 

Oberlin  line-up  and  summary : 

L.  F.,  McPhee;  R.  F.,  Kalbfleisch; 
C.,  J.  Dunn;  R.  G.,  E.  Andrus;  L. 
G.,  W.  Andrus.  Baskets — Kalb- 
fleisch 5,  McPhee  5,  Dunn.  Foul 
goals — McPhee  3 out  of  7. 

Case  32 — Oberlin  26. 

Oberlin  lost  to  Case  at  Cleveland, 
for  the  second  time  this  year,  by  the 
score  of  32  to  26.  The  cramped  quar- 
ters put  Varsity  at  a disadvantage, 
but  by  hard  fighting  they  led  at  the 
end  of  the  first  half  15  to  9.  In  the 
second  half  Case  started  with  a rush, 
scoring  on  long  shots  and  bewilder- 
ing Varsity  for  about  eight  minutes, 
when  Oberlin  began  to  solve  their 
play.  By  that  time  Case  had  an 
eleven  point  lead,  which  Oberlin 
fought  hard  to  overcome,  but  did  not 
have  time  to  catch  up,  the  game  end- 
ing with  Case  holding  a six  point 
lead,  32  to  26.  This  game  gives  Case 
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the  state  championship,  although  she 
did  not  meet  any  of  the  other  strong 
teams  besides  Oberlin,  such  as  State 
or  Denison. 

Field  goals — McPhee  4,  Kalb- 
fleisch  6.  Foul  goals — McPhee  6. 

Oberlin  20 — Ohio  State  22. 

Oberlin  lost  the  last  game  of  the 
season  to  Ohio  State  by  the  score  of 
22-20.  State  outplayed  Oberlin  in 
the  first  half,  leading  with  a score  of 
15  to  9 as  the  half  ended.  Oberlin 
started  the  second  half  determined  to 
win,  and  was  just  getting  into  her 
scoring  stride  when  the  final  whistle 
blew.  The  Western  Conference  style 
of  play  used  by  State  calls  for  a much 
rougher  game.  The  bodily  contact, 
charging  and  holding  kept  the  Ober- 
lin players  from  getting  in  their 
usual  lightning  team  work,  so  Ober- 
lin’s  offense  was  not  working  as  well 
as  usual.  All  who  saw  the  game 
feel  that  with  another  minute  to  play 
Oberlin  would  have  won.  We  feel 
that  we  deserved  a victory,  and  we 
are  as  proud  of  the  team  in  defeat 
as  if  they  had  won.  May  all  our 
teams  do  as  well. 

Goals — McPhee  2,  Kalbfleisch  2, 
Dunn,  W.  Andrus.  Foul  goals — Mc- 
Phee 8. 

Baseball  Schedule. 
Professor  L.  E.  Lord, 

Manager,  Oberlin  Alumni  Maga- 
zine, Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Dear  Mr.  Lord I am  enclosing 
herewith  a copy  of  our  spring  base- 
ball schedule  and  call  your  particular 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  Waseda  University 
of  Japan  with  a game  here  on 
Monday,  June  12  (Commencement 


Week),  it  lias  been  necessary  for  me 
to  move  the  annual  Alumni- Varsity 
game  forward  to  Saturday,  June  10. 
I wish  that  some  notice  of  this  change 
might  appear  in  the  April  and  May 
numbers  of  the  Alumni  Magazine. 

Yours  sincerely, 

C.  W.  Savage. 

Oberlin,  Ohio, 

March  1G,  1916. 


Mil  H.  R.  McPhee,  Captain-Elect. 


Baseball  Schedule,  1916. 

Saturday,  April  22 — Case  at  Ober- 
lin. 

Thursday,  April  27 — Ohio  Wes- 
leyan University. 

Friday,  April  28 — -Wittenberg. 
Saturday,  April  29— Miami. 
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Saturday,  May  G — Miami  at  Ober- 
lin. 

Saturday,  May  13 — Case  at  Cleve- 
land. 

Saturday,  May  20— Ohio  State 
University  at  Oberlin. 

Wednesday,  May  24 — Wooster  at 
Oberlin. 


Saturday,  May  27 — Wooster  at 
W ooster. 

Saturday,  June  3 — Ohio  Wesleyan 
University  at  Oberlin. 

Saturday,  June  10 — Alumni-Var- 
sitv. 

Monday,  June  12 — Waseda. 


The  Summer  Session 


The  Summer  Session  for  1916  will 
open  June  16  and  close  August  3. 

As  usual,  the  curriculum  of  the 
Summer  Session  for  1916  covers  a 
fairly  wide  range  of  subjects,  both 
elementary  and  advanced.  In  several 
respects,  however,  the  present  curri- 
culum offers  a selection  of  subjects 
which  should  be  of  especial  interest 
to  graduates  of  the  College. 

First,  among  the  general  electives 
are  to  be  found  the  following  courses  : 
Public  Questions  of  the  Day  ; Studies 
in  the  Modern  Drama;  Contempor- 
ary European  and  American  Litera- 
ture ; Venetian  Painting ; Rembrandt ; 
The  Greek  Drama  in  English;  An- 
cient Government ; Russia,  the  Bal- 
kans and  the  Far  East;  Latin  Lyric 
Poetry. 

Second,  the  teacher  who  is  inter- 
ested in  his  or  her  larger  professional 
equipment  will  find  the  following 
courses  of  immediate  value  either  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  state 
of  Ohio  and  other  states  or  for  the 
enhancement  of  their  own  profes- 
sional efficiency : School  Manage- 

ment ; Principles  of  Education ; The 
Psychology  and  Method  of  High 
School  Subjects;  Practice  Teaching; 
Elementary  Ethics ; History  of  Phi- 
losophy ; Introductory  Psychology ; 


Educational  Psychology ; Sociology. 

Third,  graduates  who  are  interest- 
ed in  preparing  for  further  study  will 
find  the  Course  in  French  I and  II 
of  the  greatest  service  in  meeting  the 
graduate  language  requirement. 

Lastly,  every  graduate  student 
will  be  interested  to  know  of  the  dis- 
tinct service  to  foreign  students 
which  the  Summer  Session  under- 
takes in  its  Beginning  and  Advanced 
Courses  in  English,  designed  exclu- 
sively for  foreign  students  who  wish 
to  improve  their  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish. Last  summer  more  than  twenty 
Chinese  students  were  registered  in 
these  courses.  This  year  a larger 
number  is  expected.  Besides  these 
we  hope  to  enrol  a certain  number  of 
Latin-American  students. 

Last  year  was  the  banner  year  of 
the  Summer  Session.  It  is  hoped 
that  we  may  do  still  better  this  com- 
ing summer.  Much  may  be  done  by 
the  alumni  and  alumnae  to  assist  us 
— if  you  will  but  bring  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Summer  Session  to  your 
friends  and  acquaintances.  Write 
for  a pamphlet  or  for  any  other  in- 
formation which  you  may  desire. 

S.  F.  MacLennan, 
Director. 
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The  Portmanteau  Theater 


If  commercialism  in  the  theater  and 
its  attendant  evils  have  brought  all  the 
woe  the  writers  on  things  dramatic 
would  have  us  believe,  we  can  thank 
it  for  at  least  one  thing, — it  has 
brought  the  best  in  dramatic  en- 
deavor from  our  younger  men  and 
women.  By  turning  all  their  atten- 
tion to  things  commercial — used  in 
antithesis  to  “artistic” — the  producers 
of  Broadway  successes  have  driven 
the  ambitious  and  idealistic  play- 
wrights to  find  some  other  outlet  for 
their  wares.  The  year  just  past  has 
seen  great  evidence  of  such  expres- 
sion in  the  dramatic  field.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  most  picturesque,  as  well 
as  successful,  dissenters  against  the 
old  order  of  things  is  Stuart  Walker, 
for  six  years  general  stage  director 
for  David  Belasco,  whose  unique 
Portmanteau  Theater  was  presented 
at  Oberlin,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Oberlin  Dramatic  Association,  on 
March  6. 

The  Portmanteau  is  a complete 
theatrical  stage.  It  can  be  set  up  in 
any  room  sixteen  and  a half  feet  high 
and  twenty-five  feet  wide.  Its  walls 
support  themselves  by  a resourceful 
system  of  interlocking  and  ground 
bracing.  They  can  be  “struck,”  like 
scenery,  by  a few  men,  and  boxed  in 
an  hour  and  a half.  When  boxed  for 
shipping,  the  theatre,  with  switch- 
board and  all  paraphernalia,  weighs 
some  3000  pounds,  occupying  735  cu- 
bic feet,  and  can  be  loaded  on  to  an 
ordinary  hauling  truck. 

The  stage  proper  is  twenty-two  feet 
wide,  eighteen  feet  deep,  and  sixteen 
feet  high.  The  gridiron,  from  which 
scenery  is  hung,  is  a remarkable  con- 


trivance, light  and  flexible,  but  to  all 
appearances  quite  free  of  any  dan- 
ger of  breaking.  A cloth  cyclorama 
is  hung  on  a semi-circular  iron  shaft, 
and  is  used  for  the  background  in 
out  of  door  scenes,  as  in  the  best  Eu- 
ropean theaters.  There  is  an  oblong 
fore-stage  or  “apron”  in  front  of  the 
proscenium  and  between  two  side  en- 
trance doorways,  and  here,  in  chum- 
my nearness  to  the  audience,  Mr. 
Walker  has  large  portions  of  his 
plays  acted.  The  wings  are  ample 
for  the  storing  of  properties  between 
scenes,  and  for  the  sojourn  of  actors 
awaiting  their  cues.  Some  of  the 
framework  of  the  stage  is  construct- 
ed of  the  actual  boxes  in  which  the 
rest  is  stored  and  shipped. 

Mr.  Walker  uses  his  stage  with  a 
keen  sense  of  the  beautiful.  If  he 
chose  he  could  mount  an  ordinary 
realistic  play  in  the  realistic  manner 
— the  equipment  will  well  lend  itself 
to  that.  But  in  the  performances 
thus  far  given  the  producer  has  set 
himself  to  the  exposition  of  his 
ideals  of  stagecraft.  These  are  per- 
haps summarized  in  the  formula: 
“Imagination  instead  of  informa- 
tion.” But  Air.  Walker’s  personal 
taste  narrows  down  still  more  toward 
the  delicate  and  fanciful.  And  in  this 
field,  at  least,  the  Portmanteau  should 
be  able  to  equal  any  theater  in  Amer- 
ica. The  scenery  is  of  the  simplest 
description  — back  drops,  ordinary 
sets,  and  few  properties,  all  prosaic 
enough  when  seen  at  hand.  It  is  the 
lighting  (which  must  in  all  imagina- 
tive work  be  a full  half  of  the  set- 
ting) that  raises  these  prosaic  things 
into  the  domain  of  magic.  Mr.  Walk- 
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er's  lighting  is  a simple  affair  of  mov- 
able “spots,”  nothing  more.  (We  have 
Mr.  Belasco  to  thank  for  showing  us 
the  marvels  of  spot  light.)  But  by 
his  extensive  understanding  of  color 
in  light,  and  especially  of  light  against 
pigment,  he  produces  effects  of  great 
beauty  and  distinction. 

Three  of  Mr.  Walker’s  own  come- 
dies were  presented, — “The  Trimp- 
let,”  a dream  phantasy,  “Neverthe- 
less,” a charming  little  interlude 
played  before  the  curtain,  and  “Six 
Who  Pass  While  the  Lentils  Boil.” 

The  acting  of  Mr.  Walker’s  com- 
pany has  a flavor  that  one  rarely 
meets.  It  is  a flavor  quite  removed 
from  that  of  routine  professionalism, 
yet  free  from  the  shoddiness  of  the 
“spontaneous”  amateur.  In  the  case 
of  the  best  of  the  actors  it  is  a mat- 
ter of  natural  talents  of  a high  de- 
gree, but  beyond  such  natural  talent 
one  can  feel  the  capability  of  Mr. 
Walker  as  the  director  who  has  at- 
tuned the  acting  of  one  and  all  so 
that  the  play  is  as  eloquent  in  ges- 
ture, pose  and  intonation  as  it  is  in 
word. 

But  it  is  in  the  scenery  quite  as 
much  as  in  the  acting  that  Mr. 
Walker  seeks  to  set  forth  his  theories 
and  ideals.  The  whole  object  of  this  is 
to  make  the  audience  imagine  rather 
than  see.  “Your  audience  will  sup- 
ply the  whole  setting  for  you,”  he 


says,  “if  you  only  give  it  the  cue.” 
Mr.  Walker  demonstrates  it  in  one 
remarkable  moment.  In  the  “Six 
Who  Pass”  a great  brass  pot,  visible 
empty,  is  brought  in  and  set  upon 
the  forestage ; then  the  Boy  an- 
nounces that  there  is  a fire  beneath 
the  pot  which  is  terribly  hot  and  full 
of  boiling  lentils.  “Be  careful  not  to 
burn  your  hand,”  he  says:  and  from 
that  time  throughout  the  play  no 
character  puts  his  hand  near  the  pot 
without  causing  a visible  shudder  in 
the  sympathetic  audience.  In  the 
“Trimplet,”  which  is  lighted  with  no 
little  skill,  one  seems  to  see  fantastic 
mountains  rising  in  the  half  lighted 
distance.  The  interior  scene  for  “Six 
Who  Pass”  is  confined  to  the  neces- 
sary doors  and  windows  with  just  a 
property  or  two  chosen  for  beauty  of 
proportion  or  of  line.  The  whole  is 
charming  in  itself  and  sets  off  the 
play  in  the  sharpest  of  colors.  “Plays 
filled  with  the  fineness  of  life”  is  the 
phrase  used  by  William  Winter, 
dean  of  New  York  dramatic  critics, 
in  reviewing  Mr.  Walker’s  signifi- 
cant achievement. 

So  unanimous  was  the  verdict  of 
the  audience  which  crowded  Finney 
Chapel  to  the  doors  that  the  Dra- 
matic Association  is  arranging  with 
Mr.  Walker’s  management  for  a re- 
turn engagement  in  the  autumn. 
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Book  Reviews 


Pioneers  of  Modern  Physical 
Training. 

Fred  E.  Leonard,  A.M.,  M.D. 

(Association  Press.) 

In  the  small  compass  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pages,  Dr.  Leonard 
presents  the  life  history  of  twenty  of 
the  men  most  influential  in  the  de- 
velopment of  modern  physical  edu- 
cation. He  has  not  attempted  to 
write  a history  of  physical  education, 
nor  to  catalog  all  those  who  have 
played  important  parts  in  its  develop- 
ment. He  has  rather  selected,  as  the 
name  indicates,  those  men  who  have 
done  pioneer  work  in  various  coun- 
tries, and  also  the  leaders  in  different 
important  phases  of  physical  train- 
ing. 

One  finds  clearly  and  concisely 
put  the  facts  concerning  the  begin- 
nings of  this  work  and  the  men  re- 
sponsible for  it  in  Germany,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  France,  Switzerland 
and  America,  and  also  sketches  of 
those  men  whose  life  and  influence 
made  a new  and  lasting  impression 
on  physical  education.  Among  the 
latter  are  found  such  men  as  Jahn, 
the  father  of  the  Turnverein,  and 
Spiess,  who  made  it  his  life  work  to 
bring  physical  education  into  the 
schools  of  Germany  as  a definite  part 
of  the  education  of  each  child. 

Dr.  Leonard  has  brought  together 
a wealth  of  material  nowhere  else  ac- 
cessible in  English,  or  in  any  other 
single  language.  He  has  gathered 
this  material  from  scattered  German, 
Scandinavian,  French  and  Swiss 
sources  and  has  assembled  for  the 
first  time  the  main  facts  concerning 


the  leaders  in  the  different  countries. 
Many  of  the  important  points  in  the 
histories  of  the  men  who  have  been 
American  pioneers  in  this  work  have 
been  gathered  from  private,  unpub- 
lished sources  and  have  never  before 
been  available. 

The  interesting  feature  of  the  book 
is  found  in  the  full-page  portraits  of 
each  of  the  leaders  whose  biography 
is  given.  The  introduction  gives  a 
condensed  history  of  physical  educa- 
tion, so  that  the  different  men  appear 
in  the  correct  historical  setting.  In 
the  appendix  appears  a bibliography 
of  source  material  and  of  secondary 
authorities  for  the  use  of  those  who 
wish  to  carry  further  their  studies  of 
the  subject. 

Dr.  Leonard  has  performed  a gen- 
uine service,  not  only  to  the  students 
of  physical  education,  but  for  all 
those  interested  in  the  history  of  ed- 
ucation or  indeed  the  history  of  civ- 
ilization. 

One  rarely  finds  so  many  facts  in 
such  limited  space  and  so  interest- 
ingly presented  as  in  “The  Pioneers 
of  Modern  Physical  Training.” 

E.  A.  M. 

Glimpses  of  Fourscore  Years. 

William  M.  Brooks,  ’57. 

This  little  book  of  but  60  pages, 
printed  for  private  circulation,  is  not 
an  autobiography,  but  a group  of 
reminiscences  which  reflect  remark- 
ably the  life  of  earlier  days,  the 
great  changes  which  have  come  in 
the  eighty  years,  and  the  remarkable 
experiences  of  the  writer.  The  style 
is  clear,  simple  and  full  of  vigor,  and 
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the  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  a young  man 
full  of  hope  and  with  a belief  in  prog- 
ress. 

The  religious  life  of  the  forties  in 
northern  Ohio  is  interesting.  “I  at- 
tended funerals,  and  heard  them 
sing: 

‘A  moment’s  time,  a point  of  space 

Removes  me  to  yon  heavenly  place, 

Or  shuts  me  up  in  hell.’ 

. . . When  very  young  I was  taken 
to  see  a dying  man,  who  was  not  a 
church  member,  for  the  sake  of  the 
impression  it  might  make.  ...  I 
wanted  to  obey  God,  not  through 
love  but  fear.” 

In  speaking  of  the  schools  of  that 
day,  he  says : “The  former  methods 

of  teaching  reading  and  spelling  were 
laborious  and  clumsy.  ...  To  interest 
children  in  study  was  not  the  purpose 
of  the  teacher.  . . . Children  often  had 
to  be  driven  to  school  . . . but  a 
change  came  during  my  school  days, 
when  teachers  came  from  Oberlin 
and  ruled  by  love  instead  of  fear. 
The  children  were  eager  to  learn,  as 
they  always  are  if  taught  in  a way 
to  interest  them.”  There  one  gets  a 
glimpse  of  the  influence  of  Oberlin, 
which  is  perhaps  typical  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  school  in  the  early  times. 

‘‘Impressions  of  the  Colored  Race” 
is  a chapter  which  reflects  the  aboli- 
tionism of  the  time.  “Fugitive  slaves 
found  our  house  a safe  place,  when 
the  laws  of  the  land  forbade  one  to 
give  a helping  hand.”  There  is  a 
ringing  idealism  in  the  faith  in  the 
colored  race  that  we  are  apt  to  miss 
in  the  present  generation.  “I  came 
home  from  the  South  with  a convic- 
tion stronger  than  ever  of  the  incal- 
culable value  of  the  work  being  done 
in  the  schools  among  the  colored  peo- 


ple, and  of  the  latent  power  of  this 
despised  race.”  John  Brown,  whom 
he.  had  known  during  Brown's  stay 
in  Tabor,  Iowa,  impressed  him  as  a 
“thoroughly  unselfish  man  who  had 
taken  a solemn  oath  to  give  his  life 
for  the  overthrow  of  slavery.” 

Among  the  well  known  people 
whom  he  had  met,  Dr.  Brooks  speaks 
of  Finney  and  Fairchild. 

“Charles  G.  Finney  was  President 
of  Oberlin  College  when  I was  a 
student.  At  his  request  I kept  the 
class  record  in  Moral  Philosophy, 
and  had  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
know  him.  He  preached  the  law 
with  tremendous  power,  but  he  had 
a childlike  tenderness  of  spirit  and 
was  a most  genial  friend.”  . . . 

“It  was  a great  privilege  to  know 
President  James  H.  Fairchild  inti- 
mately. I boarded  in  his  family  one 
term.  He  was  a man  of  superior 
wisdom  and  did  more  than  any  other 
to  settle  difficult  questions.  During 
President  Finney’s  administration, 
Professor  Fairchild  looked  after  de- 
tails and  did  much  of  the  work  of 
the  president,  except  in  public.  He 
was  never  in  haste  and  wanted  time 
to  prepare  for  any  public  occasion. 
At  one  time  a committee  asked  him 
to  speak,  on  short  notice.  He  said, 
‘No,  go  to  my  brother  Henry ; he  can 
make  a speech  on  fifteen  minutes’  no- 
tice, but  I want  two  weeks  to  prepare.’ 
During  the  struggle  to  make  Kansas  a 
free  state  Charles  G.  Finney,  Jr.,  re- 
turned from  Kansas  to  Oberlin  and  so 
aroused  the  students  by  the  harrow- 
ing stories  of  the  work  of  border  ruf- 
fians that  almost  all  the  college  stu- 
dents commenced  drilling  daily,  to  be 
ready  to  go  to  Kansas.  Professor 
Fairchild  was  away  from  home. 
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When  he  returned,  he  calmed  the  ex- 
citement, and  persuaded  the  students 
that  they  could  be  of  more  service  to 
the  country  by  continuing  their 
studies.  A few,  however,  did  go  to 
help  make  Kansas  free.” 

The  history  of  the  establishment 
of  Tabor  College  is  the  history  of 
that  epoch  of  William  M.  Brooks’ 
life.  What  a sacrifice  the  commu- 
nity made  for  its  college ! “Deacon 
Gaston  gave  $4000  from  a property 
assessed  at  $4004.”  Deacon  Adams, 
a carpenter,  who  owned  but  the  acre 
his  house  stood  on,  gave  $600.  To 
supplement  the  $30,000  raised  at 
home  it  was  necessary  to  find  money 
in  the  East.  And  then  began  the  re- 
markable campaign  for  funds  by 
President  Brooks ; reading  between 
the  lines  of  his  simple  statements  one 
realizes  the  remarkable  force,  earn- 
estness and  direct  persuasiveness  of 
the  man.  It  is  doubtful,  in  these 
days  of  “efficiency,”  if  any  is  more 
capable  of  presenting  the  needs  of  an 
institution,  with  an  understanding  of 
what  is  wanted  and  a knowledge  of 
the  point  of  view  of  the  business 
man. 

Perhaps  it  is  with  Tabor  College 
in  mind  that  Dr.  Brooks  pens  this 
“Random  Thought” : 

“Schools,  societies,  and  various  or- 
ganizations for  the  welfare  of  men, 
have  often  been  started,  met  a real 
need,  and  closed  their  work — failed, 
the  world  says.  No,  not  failed.  No 
school  which  has  aroused  in  young 
people  a desire  for  a better  life,  and 
given  them  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
pare for  it,  ever  fails.  It  lives  in  the 
work  of  all  whom  it  has  inspired  to 
noble  deeds.  The  only  failure  indi- 
viduals or  organizations  need  fear  is 


the  failure  to  help  men  to  truer  liv- 
ing.” 

The  little  book  closes,  with  a re- 
markable statement  of  faith : . . . “Is 
the  world  better  or  worse  than  eighty 
years  ago?  Inventions  bringing  into 
use  unseen  forces  of  Nature,  have 
made  the  physical  living  condit'ons 
comfortable,  convenient  and  efficient 
beyond  all  comparison.  Educational 
facilities  open  to  all  classes,  are 
greater  than  ever  before.  There  is 
more  real  value  in  a high  school 
course  today  than  in  a college  course 
in  my  college  days.  Nearly  all  the 
schools  for  the  higher  education  of 
women  have  come  in  my  lifetime. 
Women  today  have  an  influence  in 
all  matters  relating  to  the  welfare  of 
society,  scarcely  dreamed  of  eighty 
years  ago.  . . . 

“The  sources  of  spiritual  power 
have  not  changed,  but  are  better  un- 
derstood. There  is  a clearer  under- 
standing of  the  real  worth  of  the 
Bible,  and  especially  of  the  teachings 
of  Christ.  The  Spirit  of  Christ  is 
manifest  in  a much  larger  number 
outside  the  churches.  ...  I was 
taught,  and  most  Christian  people  I 
knew  in  my  boyhood  believed  in,  ver- 
bal inspiration  of  the  Bible.  ...  I 
believe  that  the  view  of  the  Bible  as 
containing  a revelation  of  God  given 
through  imperfect  men  is  the  truer 
one,  and  makes  it  more  valuable  be- 
cause it  seems  reasonable.  ...” 

R.  H.  S. 

On  the.  Psychology  of  Poetic 

Construction  ; reprinted  from  the 

American  Journal  of  Psychology, 

Vol.  25,  pp.  528-537.  Radislav  A. 

TsnnofF. 

Considerable  attention  has  been 
paid  of  late  to  the  problem  of  the 
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processes  of  creative  art  work.  In 
the  field  of  music  a good  deal  of 
speculation  and  the  gathering  of 
some  data  has  gone  on.  Perhaps  the 
reason  why  there  has  been  more  at- 
tention to  the  musical  problem  lias 
been  because  it  is  more  possible  to 
get  at  the  first  drafts  and  revisions 
of  the  musician  than  of  the  poet. 

For  that  is  Mr.  Tsanoff’s  sugges- 
tion as  to  an  experimental  method 
of  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the 
poet's  experience  in  writing  verse: 
study  the  first  drafts  and  the  process 
of  revision  as  a clue  to  the  poet’s 
processes ; therefore  whatever  we 
have  of  those  first  stages  is  very 
precious  for  the  purpose.  Unfortu- 
nately it  is  just  the  thing  that  is  usu- 
ally destroyed.  With  musicians  one 
is  more  fortunate.  Beethoven’s  com- 
monplace book,  with  all  the  first 
forms  of  many  works,  the  original 
themes  and  their  development,  and 
the  gradual  development  of  the  whole 
work,  has  recently  been  published 
and  is  an  open  source-book  to  any- 


one who  cares  to  see  how  a great 
musical  genius  worked. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  various 
ways  of  working,  and  not  all  poets 
get  their  preliminary  processes  and 
their  working  material  on  paper. 
Now  and  then,  without  a doubt,  a 
poem  is  “dashed  off”  as  far  as  any 
writing  is  concerned.  Some  men  do 
not  revise  at  all  with  a pen ; all  the 
construction  has  preceded  the  mere 
recording  of  the  finished  work.  So 
in  music;  even  if  we  had  the  bill  on 
the  back  of  which  Schubert  is  said 
to  have  noted  down  the  Serenade  at 
the  beer  garden,  it  would  not  help 
us,  for  evidently  his  songs  were  com- 
plete before  he  wrote  them  down ; 
and  so  Loewe,  who  never  corrected 
anything  he  wrote.  With  some  po- 
ets the  method  is  possible ; shall  we 
assume  that  revision  and  reconstruc- 
tion and  gradual  shaping  in  terms  of 
images  replace  the  work  on  paper 
for  some  poets  ? Or  is  much  of  the 
process  outside  their  conscious  ex- 
periences ? R.  H.  S. 


College  Personals 


Professor  A.  S.  Root  represented 
Oberlin  College  in  the  convention  of 
the  American  Library  Institute,  which 
held  its  meetings  at  Atlantic  City, 
March  3,  4.  Professor  Root  pre- 
sented a paper  on  the  subject,  “Lit- 
erature of  Staff  Teaching.” 

Professor  Kemper  Fullerton  met 
with  an  accident  in  front  of  the  Li- 
brary. Wednesday  morning,  March 
8,  when  he  slipped  on  the  ice  and  fell 
and  broke  two  bones  near  the  ankle. 

President  King  attended  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Commission  on  Missions 


at  New  York  City,  which  were  held 
the  week  of  March  5.  President 
King  is  chairman  of  the  Mission. 

Professor  C.  W.  Savage  attended 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  rules  com- 
mittee held  at  the  Biltmore,  New 
York  City,  the  week  of  February  27. 
Several  important  changes  were 
made  which  will  add  still  more  to 
the  skill  and  interest  of  the  game. 

Dean  Nash,  assisted  by  the  ad- 
vanced class  in  dramatic  expression, 
entertained  the  members  of  the  first- 
year  class,  at  her  home,  Monday  eve- 
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ning,  February  28.  The  members  of 
advanced  classes  entertained  their 
guests  by  readings. 

President  W.  G.  Frost,  of  Berea 
College,  Kentucky,  and  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Faculty  at  Oberlin, 
addressed  the  students  at  Chapel, 
Wednesday,  March  1. 

Dr.  Thomas  Nixon  Carver,  pro- 
fessor of  rural  economics  at  Harvard 
University,  and  at  one  time  professor 
of  economics  at  Oberlin,  has  accepted 
the  directorship  of  rural  organ- 
ization in  the  National  Forward-to- 
the-Land  League.  For  more  than 
a year  Dr.  Carver  has  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  League’s  committee  of  di- 
rection, and  it  is  in  the  creation  and 
the  setting  in  order  of  colonies  of  set- 
tlers, especially  on  a large  tract  of 
land  in  Florida,  that  he  is  now  con- 
cerned. The  New  York  Evening 
Post  of  March  11,  sets  forth  the 
plan  of  the  enterprise. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Tenney’s 
address  is  Kingfisher,  Oklahoma, 
where  they  will  remain  some  time. 
Dr.  Tenney  is  supplying  the  pulpit  of 
the  Congregational  Church  of  that 
place  during  the  temporary  illness  of 
the  regular  pastor. 

Professor  H.  L.  Lutz  of  the  depart- 
ment of  economics,  has  just  been 
awarded  the  David  E.  Wells  prize  by 
the  faculty  of  Harvard  University. 


The  prize  was  for  the  best  doctor’s 
thesis,  and  Professor  Lutz  wrote 
upon  '“State  Control  Over  the  Assess- 
ment of  Property  for  Taxation.”  Last 
year  Professor  Lutz  received  the 
Toppan  prize  of  $150  awarded  by 
the  division  of  history,  economics  and 
political  science,  at  Harvard.  His 
thesis  this  year  was  a revision  of  the 
same  theme.  Besides  being  a cash 
prize  of  $500,  Professor  Lutz’s  pro- 
duction will  be  published  in  the  Har- 
vard Economics  series. 

Dean  Cole  will  represent  the  Col- 
lege at  an  Alumni  meeting  at  Lima, 
Ohio,  on  April  1.  It  will  be  the  sec- 
ond meeting  for  the  Lima  Alumni 
since  they  organized  comparatively 
recently. 

Professor  E.  A.  Miller  was  in  at- 
tendance at  the  meetings  in  Detroit, 
Michigan,  February  21,  22,  23  of  The 
Association  of  College  Teachers  of 
Education  and  the  Society  for  the 
Scientific  Study  of  Education  and  the 
Superintendents’  Department  of  the 
National  Educational  Association. 
Professor  Miller  spoke  before  the 
Association  of  College  Teachers  of 
Education  on  the  topic,  “The  Rela- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Education 
to  other  Departments,”  and  respond- 
ed to  toasts  at  the  gathering  of  the 
alumni  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
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The  President’s  Itinerary 


President  King  was  the  pastor  in  resi- 
dence at  the  Auburn  Theological  Semi- 
nary January  17,  18  and  19,  where  he 
gave  a series  of  addresses  and  held  con- 
ference hours. 

At  Chicago,  January  21,  President 
King  attended  the  second  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  of  American  Col- 
leges, of  which  he  was  elected  president 
for  the  coming  year. 

President  King’s  mid-western  trip,  in 
January,  preceding  the  visit  to  Panama, 
included  engagements  at  St.  Louis,  Kan- 
sas City,  Omaha,  and  Des  Moines,  mak- 
ing up  a crowded  schedule.  He  arrived 
in  St.  Louis  on  Saturday,  January  22, 
and  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a banquet 
given  by  the  St.  Louis  Association  of 
Oberlin  Alumni  in  the  Washington  Ho- 
tel. On  Sunday  he  preached  in  Pilgrim 
Congregational  Church,  of  which  Dr.  S. 
H.  Woodrow  is  the  pastor,  and  Alfred  G. 
Walton,  Oberlin  A.B.  ’ll,  D.B.  ’14,  the 
assistant  pastor.  On  Monday  morning 
President  King  delivered  an  address  be- 
fore the  Congregational  ministers  of  the 
city,  and  was  the  guest  of  the  City  Club 
at  a luncheon  at  noon,  at  which  he 
spoke. 

During  the  President’s  brief  stay  of 
two  days  in  Kansas  City  he  made  five 
addresses.  At  the  luncheon  of  the  City 
Club,  a representative  gathering  of  men, 
on  Tuesday,  the  25th,  he  took  as  his 
theme  “The  Art  of  Living.”  That  after- 
noon he  met  a group  of  the  teachers  of 
the  city,  and  in  the  evening  was  a guest 
of  the  Oberlin  Association  at  a banquet 
in  the  Muehlebach  Hotel.  Sixty-four 
graduates  and  friends  of  Oberlin  were 
seated  at  the  tables,  which  were  dec- 
orated with  the  College  colors.  Many 
towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Kansas  City 
were  represented.  Mr.  C.  H.  Kirshner, 
’86,  acted  as  toastmaster.  Other  Ober- 
lin speakers  besides  President  King 
were  Rev.  S.  S.  Estey,  D.D.,  ’83,  of  To- 
peka, and  Mrs.  George  C.  Mosher,  ’80, 
of  Kansas  City.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing, the  26th,  the  President  addressed 
the  sixteen  hundred  pupils  of  Westport 


high  school,  and  spoke  before  the  “Ath- 
enaeum,” a large  woman’s  club.  “Each 
of  these  addresses,”  says  a report  from 
Kansas  City,  “made  a profound  impres- 
sion, and  without  doubt  gained  many 
new  friends  for  the  College,  as  well  as 
increased  the  loyal  pride  of  the  old 
ones.” 

That  evening  President  King  was  the 
speaker  at  the  monthly  dinner  of  the 
Rotary  Club  of  Omaha.  The  following 
is  an  extract  from  a report  in  the 
World-Herald,  which,  with  the  other  pa- 
pers of  the  city,  gave  wide  publicity  to 
the  visit  of  the  President:  “Dr.  King 

is  here  to  meet  the  Oberlin  Alumni,  and 
was  persuaded  by  President  Harley  G. 
Moorhead,  of  the  Rotary  Club,  and  an 
alumnus  of  Oberlin  College  (’99),  to 
talk  to  the  Rotarians.  There  was  an  at- 
tendance of  125  at  the  dinner,  and  the 
occasion  was  quite  as  enjoyable  as  the 
other  dinners  of  the  club.  Dr.  King 
spoke  on  ‘The  Art  of  Living,’  and  his 
address  was  much  appreciated.  . . . The 
club  extended  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
speaker.  Dr.  Nicholl,  acting  president 
of  Bellevue  College,  and  Dr.  Jenkins  of 
the  University  of  Omaha,  who  were 
guests  of  the  club,  voiced  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  forceful  address  of  the 
distinguished  educator.  . . .”  The  Pres- 
ident was  the  guest  of  the  University 
Club  at  noon  of  the  following  day,  and 
delivered  an  address  before  the  public 
school  teachers  in  the  auditorium  of 
Central  high  school  in  the  afternoon.  An 
Oberlin  Alumni  dinner  took  place  that 
evening,  at  which  about  fifty  Oberlin 
men  and  women  and  friends  of  the  Col- 
lege were  present.  President  King  was 
the  chief  speaker  on  this  occasion.  Dur- 
ing his  visit  in  Omaha,  the  President 
was  entertained  at  the  home  of  F.  P. 
Loomis,  ’96. 

Owing  to  a late  train,  President  King 
was  unable  to  meet  several  of  his  en- 
gagements in  Des  Moines,  but  arrived 
in  time  to  address  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, at  their  banquet,  at  noon  on  the 
28th.  Seated  at  the  speaker’s  table  were 
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many  other  Alumni  of  Oberlin.  Four 
other  college  presidents  were  also  guests 
of  the  occasion:  President  Pearson  of 
Iowa  State  College  at  Ames,  President 
Bari  of  Des  Moines  College,  President 
Magill  of  Highland  Park,  and  President 
J.  H.  T.  Main  of  Grinnell  College. 

“One  of  the  prominent  social  events 
of  the  week,”  said  a Des  Moines  paper, 
"was  the  banquet  given  Friday  evening 
in  the  parlor  of  Hotel  Chamberlain,  by 
the  Oberlin  College  Alumni  Association, 
in  honor  of  President  Henry  Churchill 


King.  The  banquet  hall  was  attractive 
with  college  colors,  crimson  and  gold, 
cut  flowers  and  banners  being  utilized  in 
decorating.  Covers  were  laid  for  fifty.” 
The  President  was  able,  at  the  various 
meetings  of  the  Alumni,  to  explain  some- 
what in  detail  the  significance  of  the 
Hall  bequest,  and  to  bring  other  Ober- 
lin news;  and  reports  from  all  these 
meetings  indicate  that  the  occasions  of 
his  visits  gave  much  pleasure  and  profit 
to  the  Alumni  scattered  throughout  the 
middle  west.  R.  M. 


The  Freshman  Honor  List 


Following  is  the  freshman  honor  list 
for  the  first  semester  of  1915-16,  as  an- 
nounced March  16,  1916,  by  Miss  Wolcott, 
college  registrar.  It  includes  the  names 
of  ten  per  cent  of  the  freshman  class 
with  the  highest  scholarship  grades.  The 
names  are  arranged  alphabetically.  Stu- 
dents whose  names  are  marked  with  a 
star  (*)  ranked  in  the  highest  ten  in 
the  class.  The  number  of  freshmen 
listed  in  the  catalogue  is  328. 

The  freshman  honor  list  is  prepared 
under  the  two  following  rules:  (1)  only 
those  students  are  considered  who  w'ere 
classed  as  freshmen;  (2)  only  those 
students  are  considered  wrho  have  taken 
not  less  than  16  hours  of  work,  11  of 
these  hours  being  chosen  from  the  reg- 
ular freshman  work. 

Mary  Jane  Anderson,  Franklin,  Ohio, 
High  School. 

George  Henry  Auffinger,  Jr.,  North 
East,  Pa..  High  School. 

Mattie  Mae  Banks,  Oberlin  Academy. 

Beatrice  Beal,  Crestline,  Ohio,  High 
School. 

*Mildred  Margaret  Blair.  Michigan 
City,  Indiana,  High  School. 

Esther  Brinton,  Oxford,  Pennsylvania, 
High  School. 

Phyllis  Ellen  Byrnes.  East  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Shaw  High  School. 

Edward  Everett  Carstens,  Fremont, 
Nebraska,  High  School. 

*Edwin  Hall  Chaney,  Oberlin  High 
School. 


Lulu  Crandall,  Long  Beach,  Califor- 
nia, Polytechnic  High  School. 

Robert  Cushman,  Jr.,  Pawtucket, 
Rhode  Island,  High  School. 

Lewis  Eleazer  Davis,  Oberlin  High 
School. 

***James  Milton  Eglin,  Wellington, 
Ohio,  High  School. 

*Clyde  Miser  Ferrell,  Toronto,  Ohio, 
High  School. 

Herman  Bernard  Flinkers,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  West  High  School. 

Dorothy  Adele  George,  Clinton,  Iowa, 
High  School. 

*William  Donald  Grove,  Webster 
Groves,  Mo.,  High  School. 

Nathaniel  Richardson  Howard,  Ober- 
lin High  School. 

Alice  Merrell  Lounsbery,  Detroit, 
Michigan,  Central  High  School. 

Marion  Wilfreda  Mair,  North  Plain- 
field.  New  Jersey,  High  School. 

Mary  Armstrong  Moore,  Mercer,  Penn- 
sylvania, High  School. 

Dorothy  Van  Sise  Quayle,  Oberlin 
High  School. 

Marie  Luella  Radcliffe,  Pierceton,  In- 
diana, High  School. 

**Etta  Viola  Rardon,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
Woodward  High  School. 

Thomas  Herald  Rea,  Grand  Rapids. 
Mich.,  Union  High  School. 

***The  highest  average  grade  was  se- 
cured by  Mr.  Eglin. 

**The  second  highest  average  grade 
was  secured  by  Miss  Rardon. 
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^Herbert  Wade  Rinehart,  Coshocton, 
Ohio,  High  School. 

Kathryn  Louise  Scheid,  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  High  School. 

Helen  Frances  Scherer,  Penn  Yan, 
New  York,  Academy. 

*Marian  Smith,  Lakewood,  Ohio,  High 
School. 

Berdena  Blanche  Snyder,  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  High  School. 

^Christina  Margaret  Straw,  Carey, 
Ohio,  High  School. 

Mildred  Sweney,  Washington,  D.  C., 
Eastern  High  School. 

Emily  Wright,  Lansdowne,  Pennsyl 
vania,  High  School. 


*Harvey  Warren  Zorbaugh,  East  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  Shaw  High  School. 

Honorable  mention  is  made  of  the  fol- 
lowing students  who  carried  a slightly 
smaller  number  of  hours  than  15,  but 
whose  average  grades  would  otherwise 
entitle  them  to  rank  in  the  honor  list: 

Robert  Maynard  Hutchins  (14  hours), 
Oberlin  Academy. 

Douglas  Houston  Powell  (12  hours 
and  piano),  White  Rock,  South  Dakota, 
High  School. 

Joseph  Wesley  Ellis  (14  hours),  Rich- 
field, Ohio,  High  School. 

James  Cloyd  Doty  (14  hours), 
Saltsburg,  Pennsylvania,  Kiskimmetas 
Springs  High  School. 


The  Summer  Field  Course  in  Geology 


Every  summer  now  for  eight  years  a 
course  in  field  geology  has  been  given 
as  a part  of  the  College  Summer  School. 
For  two  years  the  work  was  directed  by 
Professor  E.  B.  Branson,  then  for  two 
years  by  men  from  outside  the  College, 
and  for  the  last  four  years  the  work 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  writer.  Two 
years  ago  and  last  year  two  courses 
were  given,  one  in  geology,  the  other  in 
topographic  mapping.  The  latter  in 
1913  was  in  immediate  charge  of  Dr.  F. 
E.  Carr  of  the  Oberlin  Faculty. 

The  work  of  the  summer  of  1915 
was  in  most  respects  like  that  of 
former  years,  and  an  account  of  the 
summer’s  happenings  will  show  how 
we  grow  and  enjoy  ourselves  for  seven 
weeks  in  the  mountains  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Geology  continually  stares  us  in 
the  face,  and  after  leaving  the  train  at 
about  ten  o’clock  all  haste  is  made  to 
find  a suitable  camping  site  and  get 
the  twelve  tents  up  and  our  instru- 
ments and  personal  possessions  under 
shelter. 

Rocks  are  examined  and  samples  col- 
lected, fossils  cracked  out  and  care- 
fully labeled  and  wrapped  in  newspa- 
per and  packed  in  the  bags;  the  rock 
is  described,  its  position  noted  and 
carefully  put  down  upon  the  map;  any 
ores  or  special  crystals  or  characteris- 


tic structures  are  studied.  As  the  bag 
grows  heavy  with  specimens  and  the 
noon  hour  arrives  a shady  spring  is 
sought,  the  lunch  eaten,  the  work  dis- 
cussed, and  then  more  rock  pounding, 
mapping,  measuring,  and  tramping  un- 
til about  five-thirty,  when  camp  is 
reached. 

Then  comes  an  hour  of  evening  work, 
sometimes  reports  on  the  work  by  in- 
dividuals, or  by  groups  who  have  worked 
together,  followed  by  questions  and  sug- 
gestions for  the  next  day;  sometimes 
a lecture  on  some  timely  subject,  or  a 
discussion  entered  into  by  all,  on  some 
leading  problem  of  the  region. 

And  so  the  work  proceeds  day  by 
day  until  the  story  of  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  region  and  been  recorded 
in  the  rocks,  has  been  deciphered,  and 
patched  together;  until  the  collection 
of  rocks,  minerals  and  fossils  is  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  place  as  possible; 
until  the  map  has  been  completed  and 
has  been  made  to  record  in  graphic 
form  all  the  hills,  valleys,  cliffs,  streams, 
houses,  towns,  and  roads,  as  well  as  the 
extent  of  all  kinds  of  rocks  found. 

This  course  really  is  the  research 
course  of  the  Geological  department. 
In  it  men  and  women  discover  for 
themselves,  in  an  absolutely  unmapped 
region,  what  the  apparent  facts  are, 
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devise  explanations  for  the  facts  as 
found  and  search  out  evidence  to  con- 
firm or  refute  their  theories.  Each 
day  adds  new  facts,  each  day  modifies 
the  theory  set  forth  to  explain  the 
facts,  and  each  morrow  adds  new  evi- 
dence in  the  case.  So  the  train  of 


facts  grows  under  the  hammer,  and  the 
trestle  of  theory  takes  shape  in  the 
imagination;  and  the  methods  of  gath- 
ering and  recording  scientific  facts  are 
practiced  all  day  long. 

George  D.  Hubbard. 


Summer  Class  in  Ecology 


The  Summer  Ecology  class  gathered 
in  Chicago  on  the  morning  of  June  21, 
and  left  there  at  10 : 10  a.  m.  in  a pri- 
vate tourist  car  over  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee & St.  Paul  railroad.  There 
were  seven  men  and  ten  women  in  the 
party,  including  Franklin  Metcalf  and 
Edith  Crockett  as  helpers  in  Botany. 
Of  the  twelve  students  five  were  under- 
graduates and  seven  were  graduates. 
Two  of  the  graduates  had  not  been 
Oberlin  College  students.  Miss  Naomi 
Newman,  of  Elgin,  111.,  acted  as  chap- 
erone. The  party  left  Seattle  on  the 
steamer  “Bellingham”  Thursday,  June 
24,  and  arrived  at  the  Indian  village 
of  Neah  Bay  Friday  evening.  The 
beauties  and  wonders  of  the  region 
were  glimpsed  at  the  several  ports  of 
call  along  the  way.  The  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Indian  Reservations,  Mr. 
Woods,  placed  the  school  house  at  our 
disposal,  and  gave  us  wood  for  cook- 
ing purposes.  Here  three  days  were 
spent  in  getting  the  first  taste  of  trail 
breaking  in  the  dense  forest,  and  in 
studying  the  rich  flora  of  the  forest 
and  the  teeming  life  of  the  great  tide 
flats. 

Our  Indian  guides  arrived  from  La 
Push  on  Sunday,  with  their  27-foot  gas- 
oline launch  and  30-foot  cedar  canoe. 
They  loaded  our  ton  of  provisions  on 
Monday,  and  early  Tuesday  morning  we 
were  off  for  the  ocean  coast  and  the 
six  weeks’  camping  trip.  A landing 
was  made  at  Tatoosh  Island  by  all  of 
the  party  except  the  instructor,  who 
pushed  on  to  the  Ozette  Indian  village, 
some  twenty  miles  down  the  coast, 
where  a camping  site  was  selected. 

Two  weeks  were  spent  at  Camp 
Ozette,  because  the  region  is  unusu- 


ally well  adapted  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
work  we  wished  to  do.  Some  two 
square  miles  of  tide  flats,  the  numerous 
outlying  islands,  vast  stretches  of 
ocean  beach,  a boundless  forest  of 
Sitka  spruces,  arbor  vitae  cedars,  and 
hemlocks,  thickets  of  alders  and  elders, 
jungles  of  salmon  berry  and  huckle- 
berry bushes  and  bracken  ferns,  all  of 
unbelievable  size,  and  extensive  cran- 
berry peat  bogs  lying  like  oases  in  the 
hemlock  forest,  would  furnish  mater- 
ial for  years  of  careful  study.  Mill- 
ions of  feet  of  lumber  timber  rot  every 
year  because  the  country  is  so  rough 
that  it  cannot  be  taken  out.  Trees  ten 
feet  in  diameter  are  common.  We 
measured  one  cedar  tree  which  proved 
to  be  sixteen  feet  in  diameter.  Many 
trees  are  three  “looks”  high.  The 
larger  islands  are  forested  with  Sitka 
spruces  and  alders,  and  other  vegeta- 
tion. Here  birds  find  safe  refuge.  The 
most  inaccessible  islands  are  covered 
with  nesting  sea  birds. 

After  six  days  at  Camp  Quilliyate, 
near  La  Push,  we  stopped  next  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hoh  River,  about  half 
way  between  Cape  Flattery  and  Mo- 
clips.  This  river  drains  the  glaciers  of 
the  Olympic  mountains,  on  the  west.. 
Its  water  is  milky  and  cold.  We 
pitched  our  tents  on  the  town  site  of 
an  oil  development  company,  thereby 
increasing  its  population  by  900%,  and 
giving  it  the  greatest  boom  in  its  his- 
tory. An  excellent  grade  of  petroleum 
seeps  to  the  surface  in  many  places 
over  this  region.  Flecks  of  the  tar  are 
found  on  the  stones  of  the  ocean  beach, 
and  masses  of  it  in  the  sand  of  the 
beach  are  found.  After  six  days  spent 
here  we  moved  on  to  Moclips,  making 
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a stop  over  night  at  Destruction  Island 
to  break  the  journey.  Moclips  is  the 
present  northern  terminus  of  the  rail- 
road, and  because  of  its  unexcelled 
beach,  which  is  accessible  by  rail  and 
by  auto,  it  is  a favorite  summer  resort. 

All  along  the  way  we  were  made  un- 
comfortably aware  that  we  had  been 
repeatedly  featured  by  the  Seattle,  Ta- 
coma, and  Portland  daily  papers.  If 
they  spoke  one  word  for  Oberlin  Col- 


lege and  two  or  more  words  for  them- 
selves, it  is  only  an  illustration  of  the 
progressive  spirit  which  obsesses  the 
Great  West.  The  course  will  be  of- 
fered again  for  the  summer  of  1916. 
Much  the  same  territory  will  be  cov- 
ered. The  experiences  of  last  summer 
will  make  for  better  preparation  and 
better  use  of  the  time  to  be  spent. 

Lyxds  Jones. 


Alumni  News 

Alumni  Associations 


Biennial  Banquet  Cleveland-Oberlin 
Alumni  Association. 

It  arrived!  A year  late,  ’tis  true,  but 
in  good  sound  condition.  March  8,  1916, 
at  the  Colonial  Club.  Edward  Leeper, 
standing  at  the  door,  garnered  in  over 
100  guests.  Not  a large  proportion  of 
the  total  in  this  community,  in  fact  not 
enough  to  pay  expenses,  but  composed 
of  enthusiastic  boosters  for  the  College, 
out  for  a good  time. 

The  banquet  hall  was  tucked  up  on 
the  third  floor  under  the  roof,  where  the 
wintry  blasts  howled  around  the  corners 
and  shook  the  rafters  in  a vain  attempt 
to  chill  the  warmth  of  good  fellowship 
within. 

Small  tables  — seating  six  each  — por- 
tioned the  family  into  congenial  groups, 
and  the  grinning  “waitahs”  did  the  rest. 

The  Oberlin  Glee  Club  entertained  us 
between  courses,  but  were  hard  put  to  it 
to  drown  out  the  crockery  symphony  of 
waiters  dumping  their  pyramided  tray- 
loads down  the  clothes  chute. 

When  the  last  demi-tasse  had  been 
drained  and  the  chairs  squeaked  around 
into  “Company  Front,”  President  Fau- 
ver,  ’97,  majestically  arose  and  present- 
ed a trio  of  spell-binders, — H.  H.  John- 
son, ’85,  who,  on  behalf  of  the  trustees, 
beseechingly  invoked  our  architectural 
aid  in  designing  the  new  Auditorium; 
Miss  Florence  Davies,  ’05,  who  express- 
ively asked  us  to  express  ourselves;  and 
Dean  Cole,  who  brought  a message  di- 
rect from  school  and  comprehensively 
outlined  its  present  and  future. 


Next  came  the  election  of  those  queer 
phenomena,  the  “biennial  officers.”  The 
party  machine  was  well  oiled  and  the 
slate  was  not  damaged  in  any  way.  Re- 
sult: 

President— Judge  Geo.  Adams,  ’90. 

Vice-President — Florence  Davies,  ’05. 

Secretary — Will  Cochran,  ’06. 

Advisory  Board — J.  B.  Smiley,  ’89; 
Mark  Thomsen,  ’98;  Heaton  Penning- 
ton, Jr.,  TO. 

Then,  while  “Penny”  frantically 
phoned  for  an  hour’s  delay  on  that  Ober- 
lin theater  car,  we  went  to  the  ball  room 
to  welcome  Wirkler’s  warblers  and  wit- 
ness the  tragedy  of  the  Grasshopper  so 
wantonly  “Jonahed”  from  the  Sweet  Po- 
tato Vine.  W.  S.  C. 


The  Oberlin  Alumni  Association  ot 
Boston  and  vicinity  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  and  banquet  in  Westminster 
Hotel,  Boston,  April  3,  at  6:30  p.  m. 
Professor  W.  J.  Hutchins  and  Mr.  W.  F. 
Bohn  from  Oberlin  will  speak,  and  Rev. 
Frederick  Bridgman,  ’93,  will  talk  on 
the  social  and  political  conditions  in 
South  Africa. 


The  February  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Branch  of  L.  L.  S.  was  held  on 
February  19  at  the  home  of  Miss  Elea- 
nor Cahill,  316  West  84th  Street.  The 
President.  Miss  Margaret,  presided.  As 
there  was  no  special  business  to  con- 
sider the  afternoon  was  given  largely  to 
sociability.  Tea  was  served  to  the  fol- 
lowing L.L.S.  women  and  their  friends; 
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the  Misses  Margaret,  Mary  and  Eleanor 
Cahill,  Miss  Mary  Emily  Sinclair,  Miss 
Clara  Commons,  Miss  Genevieve  Carr, 
Mrs.  Jose  E.  Cheves,  Miss  Mary  Elmore, 
Miss  Dorothy  Fairchild,  Mrs.  Perry  L. 
Fisher,  Miss  Florence  Heermans,  Mrs. 
J.  F.  Johnson,  Miss  Mary  Kitchell,  Mrs. 
J.  L.  Stewart,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Nichols. 


A luncheon  by  the  Oberiin  Association 
of  Pittsburgh  was  held  at  the  Fort  Pitt 
Hotel  at  12:15  February  19.  Plans  were 
made  for  the  glee  club  concert  to  be 
held  in  Pittsburgh  March  31.  The  follow- 
ing officers  of  the  association  were  elect- 


ed for  the- ensuing  year:  President,  A.  C. 
Marts;  vice-president,  Karl  Zellar;  sec- 
retary, Miss  Helen  Hudson.  Among  oth- 
ers who  attended  were  Miss  Ethel 
Beacham,  Miss  Gertrude  Addenbrook, 
Miss  Faries  Dodds,  Harry  Colmery,  Mrs. 
Alice  Jones  Emery,  Mrs.  George  Harlow, 
Miss  Mabel  Harlow,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Howard, 
Frank  Sherill,  Mrs.  Edith  Stimson  Pat- 
terson, Neil  W.  McGill,  Mrs.  Hoy  Dou- 
gall,  C.  A.  Spurrier,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Seaman, 
F.  W.  Hose  and  Zella  Holcomb  Rose,  H. 
A.  McConnaughey,  Miss  Bennett  and 
Miss  Cora  Stark. 


Alumni  Personals 


1862. 

Miss  Esther  T.  Maltby  is  now  making 
her  home  in  Springfield,  Missouri,  with 
her  nephew  and  his  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  M.  Conkling.  She  is  still  missionary 
emeritus  of  the  Women’s  Missionary  So- 
ciety of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
at  Elyria,  Ohio.  Miss  Maltby  has  been 
in  ill  health  for  some  time,  having  suf- 
fered two  strokes  of  paralysis.  Her  ad- 
dress is  2101  North  Grant  Avenue. 

1870. 

An  event  of  unusual  significance  is 
the  retirement  of  Dr.  F.  S.  Fitch  from 
active  service  in  the  pastorate.  After 
33  years  of  faithful  ministry  at  First, 
Dr.  Fitch  will  retire  as  pastor  emeritus, 
with  a substantial  salary  guaranteed  for 
life.  This  is  a most  fitting  recognition 
of  the  services  which  Dr.  Fitch  has  ren- 
dered both  to  his  own  church  and  to  the 
denomination  at  large. 

In  1883,  when  First  was  not  yet  three 
years  old,  Dr.  Fitch  came  to  Buffalo,  suc- 
ceeding Dr.  G.  B.  Stevens.  Dr.  Fitch 
had  had  the  benefit  of  experience,  gained 
in  two  pastorates,  which  gave  him  an 
excellent  preparation  for  his  new  work. 
For  seven  years  after  graduation  from 
Yale  Divinity  School  he  served  as  pas- 
tor at  Stratford,  Connecticut,  and  then 
for  four  years  in  the  down-town  section 
of  Cincinnati  in  the  Seventh  Street 
Church.  With  this  preparation  Dr.  Fitch 
came  to  a church  that  was  plastic.  He 


was  then  in  the  strength  of  his  early 
manhood,  and  he  appreciated  the  oppor- 
tunity as  a challenge,  and  now  after 
these  many  years  we  see  the  results  of 
his  leadership.  First  has  gradually  gone 
to  the  front  and  is  today  recognized  as 
the  most  influential  Congregational  or- 
ganization in  Western  New  York.  It  is 
also  one  of  the  strongholds  of  our  de- 
nomination in  the  state.  Other  churches 
may  have  greater  numbers  on  their  rolls, 
but  for  business  enterprise,  for  general 
efficiency,  for  missionary  zeal,  for  abil- 
ity to  bring  about  results  for  the  King- 
dom, this  church  easily  ranks  among  the 
large  churches  of  our  order. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Fitch  has  extended 
far  beyond  his  own  church.  He  has  been 
most  generous  in  giving  his  time  and 
strength  wherever  he  has  heard  the  call. 
He  is  cosmopolitan  in  his  sympathies. 
By  nature  he  is  a statesman  and  the 
story  of  Congregationalism  in  New  York 
State,  when  it  is  finally  written,  will 
bear  gracious  witness  to  his  unselfish 
service.  For  a number  of  years,  first  as 
trustee  and  then  as  president  of  the 
State  Missionary  Society,  he  carried  the 
burdens  of  all  struggling  churches  in 
his  heart,  giving  of  his  time  and 
strength  with  lavish  hand.  In  recent 
years  he  has  been  one  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  A.  M.  A.,  journeying 
to  New  York  every  month  for  the  board 
meetings.  He  has  also  been  for  many 
years  a trustee  of  his  alma  mater. 
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Oberlin  College,  and  in  other  ways  he 
has  made  his  life  count. 

Dr.  Fitch  will  continue  to  serve  as 
pastor  until  his  successor  is  found.  He 
will  then  have  a year  of  absence,  after 
which  he  will  return  and  continue  to 
give  his  beloved  church  the  benefits  of 
his  ripe  judgment  and  counsel. — 27ie 
Congregationalist. 

187C. 

Miss  Jane  Zurmehly  spent  six  months 
in  California,  including  a trip  to  Ha- 
waii. At  the  biennial  meeting  of  the 
A.  C.  A.,  held  in  August  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, Miss  Zurmehly  and  Miss  Martha 
J.  Maltby,  ’75,  represented  the  Columbus 
branch  of  the  association. 

1880. 

Mrs.  Nevada  Davis  Hitchcock  is  editor 
of  the  Domestic  Science  Department  of 
the  Sunday  edition  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record.  She  is  also  instructor  of  market- 
ing of  Temple  University,  a lecturer  on 
household  efficiency  and  is  widely  known 
for  her  work  in  civics. 

1882. 

“Grosset  & Dunlap  of  New  York  have 
issued  a popular  50  cent  edition  of  ‘The 
Conquest,’  the  story  of  Lewis  and  Clark, 
by  Eva  Emery  Dye,  of  Oregon  City,  Ore- 
gon. Only  books  that  have  run  the 
gauntlet  of  criticism  and  achieved 
marked  success  receive  this  recognition. 

"The  New  York  critic  and  editor  of 
the  Outlook,  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie, 
places  ‘The  Conquest’  in  the  list  that 
should  be  in  every  library,  designating 
it  as  especially  a book  for  young  peo- 
ple.” 

1886  A.M.  Hon. 

W.  R.  Comings,  who  has  been  super- 
intendent of  the  public  schools  of  Ely- 
ria, Ohio,  for  several  years,  has  resigned 
and  is  now  a candidate  for  county  rep- 
resentative to  the  state  legislature. 

1888  O.  T.  S. 

Howard  H.  Russell.  D.D.,  Founder  and 
one  of  the  National  Superintendents  of 
the  Anti-Saloon  League,  has  spent  an 
aggressive  year  during  1915.  The  first 
six  months  he  lectured  for  the  National 
League  in  ten  different  states.  He  con- 
ducted a transcontinental  "Water  Wag- 
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on”  Tour  over  the  Lincoln  Highway, 
begun  July  4tli  at  New  York  and  ended 
September  5th  at  San  Francisco.  1 he 
trip  was  made  with  the  "Railsplitter” 
Male  Quartet  from  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University  and  chauffeurs  from  the  De- 
troit shops,  who  drove  the  two  Cadillac 
automobiles  so  expertly  that  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  well-attended 
meetings  en  route  were  held,  every  one, 
on  schedule  time.  A similar  tour  also 
was  conducted  by  him  in  Illinois  cities 
during  the  Christmas  holidays.  During 
the  past  year  also  occasional  Luncheon 
Meetings  of  business  and  professional 
men  have  been  held  by  Superintendent 
Russell  with  such  success  that  he  will 
devote  most  of  the  coming  year  to  that 
type  of  work  in  the  most  important 
cities.  Although  most  of  the  time  in 
the  field,  he  met  at  headquarters  from 
time  to  time  the  National  Committee  on 
Financial  Management,  of  which  he  is 
a member,  and  through  his  clerical  as- 
sistants directed  the  work  of  the  Lin- 
coln-Lee Legion,  of  which  he  is  General 
Secretary,  which  has  reached  an  enroll- 
ment of  over  3,600,000  pledged  total  ab- 
stainers. Also  during  the  year,  in  pub- 
lic meetings  and  by  private  call,  he 
raised  for  the  National  Prohibition  cam- 
paign of  the  League  $125,000.  He  now 
expects  to  see  the  Constitutional  amend- 
ment passed  by  Congress  and  ratified  by 
the  states  and  the  goal  of  national  pro- 
hibition reached  within  the  next  five 
years. 

1890. 

Mrs.  Louise  Pond  Jewell  contributes 
an  interesting  article  to  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  of  Saturday,  March  11, 
entitled  “The  Conqueror.” 

1891. 

The  class  of  1891  will  celebrate  its 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  this  commence- 
ment. The  class  is  to  be  with  Mrs.  Ber- 
tha N.  Pope,  163  East  College  Street, 
and  numerous  attractive  plans  are  be- 
ing made.  Mr.  G.  B.  Siddall,  Garfield 
Building,  Cleveland,  has  sent  out  letters 
to  the  class  and  many  favorable  replies 
have  already  been  received. 

Dr.  Thomas  A.  Hopkins  and  Mrs.  Kit- 
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tie  B.  Heman  were  married  Saturday, 
March  4,  1916,  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hopkins’  address  is  4838 
Cote  Brilliante  Avenue,  St.  Louis. 

1891  0.  C.  M. 

The  announcement  of  Mrs.  Maude 
Tucker  Doolittle  as  teacher  of  the  piano 
appears  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
among  the  lot  of  New  York  instructors. 
Mrs.  Doolittle’s  address  is  606  West 
116th  Street. 

1893. 

Rev.  Fred  B.  Bridgman  and  Clara  Da- 
vis Bridgman,  who  are  enjoying  a fur- 
lough from  the  American  Board  field  at 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  are  tem- 
porarily at  4 Greenough  Avenue,  Ja- 
maica Plains,  a suburb  of  Boston.  Mr. 
Bridgman  is  actively  engaged  through- 
out the  country  with  the  teams  of  the 
Layman's  Missionary  Conventions. 

Dr.  Stowell  B.  Dudley  is  spending  two 
months  at  New  York  and  Johns  Hop- 
kins taking  graduate  work.  Mrs.  Dud- 
ley and  the  five  children  are  at  their 
home  in  Weiser,  Idaho. 

1893  O.  C.  M. 

Miss  Anne  Hughes  is  now  studying 
and  teaching  music  in  New  York  City. 
Her  address  is  411  W.  114th  Street. 

1898. 

George  E.  Crum,  member  of  the  firm 
of  White  Bros.  & Crum  of  Lewis- 
ton, Idaho,  has  issued  his  formal  an- 
nouncement of  candidacy  for  the  nomi- 
nation for  governor  on  the  Republican 
ticket.  Mr.  Crum’s  announcement  to 
press  of  the  state  is  brief  and  well  de- 
fined. 

Mr.  Crum  went  to  Lewiston  in  1899 
and  in  1901  formed  a partnership  with 
E.  A.  and  W.  A.  White  in  the  firm  of 
White  Bros.  & Crum.  This  business  has 
grown  and  prospered  from  the  date  of 
its  inception  and  at  the  present  time  is 
the  largest  growing  and  shipping  fruit 
concern  in  the  west.  In  1903  Mr.  Crum 
was  selected  to  represent  Nez  Perce 
county  in  the  state  senate  and  he  was 
reelected  to  the  office  in  1905.  During 
his  last  term  he  was  elected  president 
pro  tern  of  the  senate  and  was  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  creative  legis- 


lation that  paved  the  way  for  the  devel- 
opment of  Idaho’s  resources  and  placed 
the  administration  of  the  state’s  offices 
on  a firm  business  basis. 

Mr.  Crum  has  been  further  identified 
with  the  state’s  institutions  through  his 
service  as  a member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Lewiston  state  normal 
school.  He  served  on  the  normal  board 
for  eight  years  and  was  retired  by  the 
legislative  enactment  when  the  admin- 
istration of  the  institution  was  turned 
over  to  the  state  board  of  education.  Mr. 
Crum  had  been  president  of  the  normal 
board  for  a period  of  three  years  before 
the  hoard  plan  was  abolished. 

The  Paradise  of  the  Pacific  for  Febru- 
ary gives  a most  complimentary  sketch 
of  the  work  of  Judge  William  L.  Whit- 
ney, second  judge  of  the  circuit  court 
of  the  First  Circuit  Territory  of  Ha- 
waii. 

“Judge  Whitney  is  the  father  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  in  Honolulu,  and  as  such 
has  accomplished  an  amount  of  good 
impossible  to  calculate,  so  far-reaching 
are  the  influences  given  impulse.  When 
he  was  appointed  Police  Court  Judge, 
a dozen  years  ago,  all  juveniles  were 
tried  with  the  senior  offenders.  Through 
the  sustained  efforts  of  Judge  Whitney, 
the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Ha- 
waii, in  1905,  passed  the  first  Juvenile 
Court  law. 

“In  1909,  at  the  request  of  Governor 
Frear,  Judge  Whitney  prepared  the 
present  Juvenile  Court  law,  passed  at 
the  1909  session,  and  shortly  after  be- 
came Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court.  He 
has  tried  nearly  six  thousand  cases  af- 
fecting boys  and  girls.  During  the  year 
1915  there  came  before  him  722  such 
trials. 

“William  L.  Whitney  was  the  first 
chairman  of  the  Library  of  Hawaii,  dur- 
ing the  building  of  the  library.  He  has 
been  Judge  of  the  Land  Court  since 
1912;  is  a member  of  the  Industrial 
Schools  Commission,  and  has  been  a 
trustee  of  Oahu  College  since  1904.” 

1899. 

Miss  Annie  E.  Pinneo,  who  is  a 
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teacher  of  the  American  School  for  Girls, 
Smyrna,  Turkey,  left  there  in  June,  1914, 
for  her  furlough.  She  has  spent  part 
of  her  time  with  her  sister,  Edith  C. 
Pinneo,  and  part  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  S. 

B.  Dudley  (nde  Mary  I.  Pinneo),  Weiser, 
Idaho.  She  attended  the  summer  school 
of  the  University  of  Washington  at  Seat- 
tle in  1915.  She  is  now  taking  graduate 
work  at  Brown  University,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island.  Her  missionary  talks 
show  a wonderful  grasp  pertaining  to 
matters  Turkish,  Armenian,  and  Greek. 
With  unusual  cleverness  she  grasps  the 
eastern  point  of  view.  She  is  eager  to 
return  to  her  work  as  soon  as  war  con- 
ditions make  it  possible.  Her  address 
is,  care  Miss  Edith  C.  Pinneo,  Barring- 
ton, Rhode  Island. 

1899- 1900. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Merle  Davis  (Yalborg 
Johnson  Vea)  announce  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  named  Georgiana  Willard,  at 
St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

1900. 

Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  B. 
Treash,  Akron,  Ohio,  a daughter,  Ma- 
rion Louise,  February  17,  1916. 

Dr.  Mary  E.  Sinclair,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics,  after  several 
weeks  of  study  at  Johns  Hopkins,  has 
been  spending  some  time  at  Columbia 
University. 

1900- 1911. 

William  Spencer  Bowen  and  Mrs. 
Bowen  (Esther  Robson)  are  at  405  West 
118th  Street,  New  York  City.  Mr.  Bowen 
is  taking  the  course  in  mechanical  en- 
gineering at  Columbia  University. 

1901. 

Rev.  James  E.  Sprunger  is  on  the  staff 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  that  is  working  among 
the  Russian  prisoners  in  Germany.  His 
address  is,  care  Dr.  H.  C.  Rutgers,  192 
Kaisergracht,  Amsterdam,  Holland. 

1903. 

J.  Q.  Bosselman  was  the  guest  of  D. 

C.  Jones  at  Weedsport,  New  York,  on 
Sunday,  March  5. 

1903  O.  T.  S. 

A daughter  was  born  Monday,  Janu- 
ary 31,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  L.  Corbin, 
of  Taikusien,  Shansi,  China. 


1904. 

Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Priebe 
(Miss  Carrie  Lohnes),  a daughter,  Vir- 
ginia Caryle,  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  Febru- 
ary 20,  1916. 

John  A.  Angle  is  president  of  the  To- 
ledo Advertising  Club.  He  is  also  one 
of  the  publicity  directors  of  the  Toledo 
Commerce  Club. 

Edward  Sliepler,  who  for  the  past 
eight  years  has  been  in  the  employ  of 
William  Wannamaker,  Jr.,  is  at  pres- 
ent a student  in  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary, New  Jersey. 

1905. 

Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Earl,  430 
Ninth  Avenue,  Clinton,  Iowa,  March  S, 
1916,  a daughter,  Eleanor  Earl. 

Alice  Lucile  Sylvester  is  teaching 
English  and  German  in  the  Wellston, 
Ohio,  high  school.  She  also  gives  part 
of  her  time  to  editing  a newspaper. 

E.  B.  Comstock  has  been  selected  to 
superintend  the  Vacat  Bible  Schools, 
which  are  to  be  conducted  by  the  Con- 
gregational churches  of  Dallas,  Texas. 
Mr.  Comstock  is  at  present  teaching 
Latin  in  the  Dallas  high  school. 

1906. 

Franklin  P.  Schaffer  was  tendered  the 
Republican  nomination  for  Mayor  of 
Muskogee,  Oklahoma,  by  the  City  Cam- 
paign Committee  in  the  spring  elections, 
but  declined  because  it  would  interfere 
with  professional  duties. 

Mr.  Carl  B.  Wilson,  who  is  instructor 
of  Agricultural  Education  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho,  has  been  made  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  University  of  Idaho 
Weekly  News  Letter  and  also  of  the 
Idaho  Agricultural  Bi-Weekly  News  Let- 
ter. These  news  letters  are  sent  out  to 
newspapers  of  the  state,  the  high 
schools,  and  any  citizens  who  may  de- 
sire to  receive  them.  They  contain  uni- 
versity news  items  and  short  articles 
of  popular  interest  and  give  results  of 
investigations  and  research  at  the  uni- 
versity, and  such  other  information  as 
may  be  deemed  timely  and  of  signifi- 
cance to  the  people  of  the  state. 

1907. 

Leonard  V.  Koos,  who  is  the  holder 
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of  a scholarship,  is  completing  the  last 
year  of  study  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Koos' 
subject  is  Education. 

J.  B.  Cragun  is  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  music  in  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Two 
programs  have  been  received  showing 
Mr.  Cragun’s  work  as  director  of  the 
girls’  glee  club  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago high  school,  which  presented  a 
Japanese  operetta,  “Princess  Chrysan- 
themum,” March  4,  and  also  of  the  glee 
club  and  the  orchestra  of  the  university. 

Born,  at  Postoria,  Ohio,  on  January 
16,  1916,  to  Dr.  E.  L.  Overholt  and  Mrs. 
Florence  Palmer  Overholt,  a daughter, 
Stella  Elisabeth. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Traumann 
(Julia  Hocking),  who  have  been  doing 
missionary  work  in  Japan,  are  spending 
a year  in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Trau- 
mann is  studying  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  Their  address  is  Broadway 
and  124th  Street. 

1908. 

Mr.  Horace  H.  Nye,  an  attorney  locat- 
ed in  Elyria,  Ohio,  has  announced  his 
candidacy  for  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion for  county  treasurer.  Mr.  Nye  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  July,  1915,  after 
having  completed  the  law  course  at 
Western  Reserve  University. 

Russell  B.  Hopkins  recently  was  ap- 
pointed general  manager  of  the  Cliver- 
Wright-Rainey  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

1909. 

S.  F.  Coffin  is  now  with  the  Lumber- 
men’s Mutual  Insurance  Company  of 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  and  is  making  his  home 
at  Mansfield. 

Howard  K.  Morse  is  taking  a course 
in  Decorative  Design  at  the  Art  Insti- 
tute, Chicago,  Illinois.  His  address  is 
870  Cass  Street. 

Miss  Marguerite  Brooks  and  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Reid  Williams  were  married  on  Jan- 
uary 29,  1916,  at  All-Saints  Cathedral, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana.  Mrs.  Williams 
has  been  museum  instructor  at  the  John 
Verron  Art  Institute  of  Indianapolis  for 
the  past  four  years  and  is  still  contin- 
uing her  work.  Mr.  Williams  is  a sculp- 


tor and  instructor  in  modeling  at  the 
John  Verron  Art  School. 

Stanley  Morris  is  principal  of  the 
high  school  at  Ypsilanti,  Michigan.  Last 
summer  he  taught  in  the  Normal  Col- 
lege summer  session. 

Born,  to  Frederick  W.  Smith  and  Mae 
Elizabeth  Schneider  Smith,  February  6, 
1916,  a daughter,  Elizabeth  Joan. 

1910. 

Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  0.  M.  Richards, 
Cortland,  Ohio,  a son,  Richard  Richards, 
February  20,  1916. 

Mrs.  Irving  Fisher  (Clara  May  Tay- 
lor) lives  at  Victoria  de  la  Tunas,  Ori- 
ente  Province,  Cuba.  She  is  just  now 
enjoying  a visit  from  her  parents  and 
her  sister  Edith. 

Theo.  Harvey  has  been  made  assist- 
ant to  the  president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
with  his  own  office  and  force  of  helpers. 
This  is  the  largest  bank  in  the  state. 

1911. 

Maude  Morlock,  who  has  been  a vis- 
itor for  the  United  Charities  of  Chicago, 
has  resigned  to  take  charge  of  the  Char- 
ity Organization  Society  in  Lackawanna, 
New  York.  Her  address  is  14  Smith 
Street. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Anthony,  who  was 
with  1911  during  the  freshman  year  and 
took  her  degree  at  Berkeley  University, 
is  studying  vocational  training,  with  a 
view  to  her  doctor’s  degree,  at  Colum- 
bia University.  Her  address  is  415  West 
118th  Street,  New  York  City. 

1911-1912. 

Miss  Helen  Dart  has  left  her  work  in 
Chicago  and  has  gone  to  Richmond,  In- 
diana, in  order  to  make  there  a survey 
for  vocational  guidance. 

1912. 

Harold  Harvey  is  conducting  the 
Sioux  City  Symphony  Orchestra  along 
with  his  violin  and  theory  training  at 
Morningside  College.  They  recently 
gave  a concert  in  the  City  Library  audi- 
torium. 

The  formal  announcement  of  the  en- 
gagement of  Miss  Ester  C.  Andrews  and 
Mr.  H.  Bryant  Guernsey  was  made  at 
the  home  of  Miss  Andrews  Saturday  af- 
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ternoon,  March  11.  Miss  Andrews  has 
been  in  Boston  since  September  as  stu- 
dent worker  in  the  salesmanship  depart- 
ment of  the  Women’s  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union,  but  has  returned  to 
Oberlin  for  a short  time. 

Mr.  Percy  L.  Sperr  is  treasurer  of  the 
Stoneman  Press  Company  of  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Miss  Doris  Stevens  is  working  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont 
and  has  charge  of  the  work  of  organiz- 
ing the  Women  Voters’  Convention  at 
Chicago,  recently  carried  through  in 
that  city. 

"Nelson  Metcalf  will  be  retained  as 
coach  of  the  Columbia  football  team 
next  year.  The  university  committee  on 
athletics,  according  to  an  announcement 
made  yesterday,  has  recommended  that 
the  trustees  retain  his  services. 

“By  the  regulations  that  went  into  ef- 
fect with  the  restoration  of  the  game 
last  year  the  coach  is  an  officer  of  the 
university  assigned  to  the  department 
of  physical  education  as  instructor,  and 
his  appointment  is  made  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation to  the  trustees  by  Dr. 
George  L.  Meylan,  head  of  that  depart- 
ment. 

“Nominally,  instructors  are  named 
from  year  to  year,  but  after  their  ini- 
tial appointment  they  hold  their  posts 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  trustees.  The 
vote  of  the  university  committee,  how- 
ever, is  significant  in  that  it  shows  that 
the  Columbia  athletic  authorities  are 
thoroughly  in  accord  with  Metcalf’s  sys- 
tem and  policies.” — New  York  Tribune, 
Jan.  13,  1916. 

1912  O.  T.  S. 

Rev.  B.  K.  Apelian  is  pastor  of 
Wyckoff  Heights  Presbyterian  Church, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Rev.  Elmer  Lindquist  is  in  charge  of 
the  Roe  Indian  Institute  at  Wichita, 
Kansas,  a school  that  is  devoted  to  the 
work  of  preparing  young  Indian  men 
for  college  and  religious  leadership 
among  their  own  people. 

1913. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Clara  Wer- 
ley  and  Mr.  Albert  Brobst  was  an- 


nounced December  25,  1915.  Mr.  Brobst 
is  a graduate  of  Michigan  University 
and  is  practicing  law  in  Wilkes  Barre, 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Brown  and  Mrs.  Enid  Gar- 
retson  Brown  are  spending  the  winter 
at  Ocean  Park,  California. 

Miss  Helen  F.  Thompson  of  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Russell  T. 
Herrick,  ex-1914,  of  Yonkers,  New  York, 
were  married  in  Springfield  on  Satur- 
day, February  26.  Address,  after  May 
1,  will  be  Rocky  Nook  Park,  North  Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts. 

Miss  Alice  Schneider  is  teaching  in 
her  home  high  school  at  Le  Mars,  Iowa. 

1913  O.  T.  S. 

Rev.  Christo  A.  Dako  and  his  wife 
and  two  children,  who  came  to  this 
country  about  a year  ago,  have  been 
driven  out  of  their  home  and  school  in 
Kortcha,  Albania,  because  of  the  war. 
They  are  now  living  at  No.  30  Coombs 
Street,  Southbridge,  Massachusetts,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dako  and  Miss  P.  D.  Ky- 
rias,  Oberlin  A.M.  1912,  are  teaching  Al- 
banians in  Southbridge  and  working  on 
Albanian  text  books.  Mr.  Dako  has  re- 
cently been  quite  ill,  but  has  now  re- 
covered and  is  visiting  Albanian  colo- 
nies in  various  parts  of  this  country. 
They  hope  to  return  and  reestablish 
their  school  after  the  war. 

1914. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Copp  is  employed  in  the 
government  Middle  School  at  Iwakuni, 
Japan,  as  teacher  of  English.  Mr.  Copp 
arrived  in  Japan  November  9,  1915,  on 
a two-year  contract  with  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  to  teach  un- 
der its  auspices. 

On  February  19  Miss  Kathryn  Bird, 
of  Chicago,  and  Grover  Clark  were  mar- 
ried. They  have  taken  an  apartment  at 
4353  North  Ashland  Avenue.  Mr.  Clark, 
at  present,  is  advertising  manager  for 
the  Searchlight  Company,  with  offices 
in  the  Karpen  Building. 

1915. 

Helen  Harvey  is  pursuing  graduate 
study  in  biology  at  Bryn  Mawr.  Her 
residence  is  Radnor  Hall. 

The  announcement  of  the  engagement 
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of  Miss  Alice  E.  Henderson  and  Mr.  Mrs.  J.  T.  Henderson.  Mr.  Close  is  a 

George  L.  Close  was  formally  made  at  member  of  the  faculty  of  Oberlin  Busi- 

a party  held  February  25  at  the  home  ness  College, 
of  Miss  Henderson’s  parents,  Mr.  and 

Former  Students 


Paul  Chase  is  a member  of  a quar- 
tette under  the  Ellison-White  Lyceum 
Bureau,  which  is  singing  in  “The  West- 
ern Half.” 

Edward  Everett  Horton  is  playing  the 
leading  part  in  the  Harry  Davis  Stock 
Company  at  the  Grand  Opera  House. 
Mr.  Horton’s  work  in  Pittsburgh  has  re- 
ceived most  favorable  comment.  Next 
season  he  expects  to  appear  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Foote,  who  is  librarian  at 
the  Washington  State  College,  Pullman, 
Washington,  has  a very  up-to-date  li- 
brary. On  his  staff  he  has  fifteen  mem- 
bers, besides  four  apprentices.  They  have 
eight  seminars,  and  the  plant  owns  its 
own  book  bindery.  The  state  gave  a 
very  liberal  appropriation  this  year  for 
the  purchase  of  books.  In  addition  to 
overseeing  this  library  work,  Mr.  Foote 
holds  classes  in  library  science. 

Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Com- 
ings, Oberlin,  February  24,  1916,  a son. 

Miss  Edith  Pinneo  is  living  on  a 


large  farm  near  Providence,  Rhode 
Island.  Since  leaving  Oberlin  she  has 
taken  care  of  various  children  for  vary- 
ing lengths  of  time  and  has  now  adopted 
four  children.  Miss  Pinneo’s  address  is 
Halcyon  Farm,  Barrington.  Rhode 
Island. 

Bertram  Bellows,  Toledo,  has  just 
been  bereaved  by  the  death  of  his  wife, 
who  was  Miss  Josephine  Clapp,  popular 
Toledo  society  girl.  Mrs.  Bellows  was 
electrocuted  by  a portable  lamp  which 
fell  into  the  bath  tub.  Defective  wir- 
ing was  the  cause.  They  had  been  mar- 
ried only  a year. 

Miss  Hortense  Watson  of  Tiffin,  Ohio, 
who  has  been  visiting  Mrs.  Victor  Gage, 
ex-’05  Oberlin  Conservatory,  nee  Miss 
Helen  Heath,  at  Ithaca,  New  York, 
spent  several  days  with  Mrs.  Gage  as 
the  guest  of  Mrs.  D.  C.  Jones,  the  week 
of  March  10,  and  also  visited  her  cousin, 
Mrs.  James  Stimpson,  ’09,  nee  Irene 
Merrick,  in  Syracuse  the  following  week. 


Necrology 


Miss  Eveline  Gray,  1858. 

Miss  Eveline  Gray  died  January  11, 
1916,  at  Belvidere,  Illinois. 

Miss  Eveline  Gray  was  born  at  Se- 
ville, Ohio,  January  14,  1836.  She  en- 
tered Oberlin  Institute  as  a member  of 
the  literary  department  and  was  grad- 
uated with  the  class  of  1858.  After  a 
few  years  spent  in  teaching  she  en- 
tered the  profession  of  nursing,  first 
at  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  Her  residence 
changed  from  Indianapolis  to  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  later  to  Mitchell,  Dakota,  and 
later  she  made  her  home  at  Seville, 
Ohio. 

Mas.  Angelinic  A.  Bruce  Stiles,  1859. 

Mrs.  Angeline  A.  Bruce  Stiles  died  at 
Berkeley,  California,  November  21,  1915. 


Mrs.  Angeline  B.  Stiles  was  born  at 
LaPorte,  Ohio,  January  23,  1837.  She 
was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1859 
and  the  following  year  began  teaching 
at  Oberlin.  She  was  married,  December 
29,  1864,  to  Rev.  Edmund  R.  Stiles.  Mrs. 
Stiles,  after  her  husband’s  death,  made 
her  residence  in  Oberlin.  Her  five  chil- 
dren were  graduated  from  the  College: 
Edmund  B.  ’86,  Irene  R.  (Mrs.  M.  B. 
Fisher)  ’94,  Gertrude  E.  ’96,  Frances  L. 
(Mrs.  R.  L.  Cheney)  ’01,  PI.  William 
’96.  The  body  was  cremated  and  the 
sons  brought  the  ashes  to  Oberlin  for 
burial. 

Judge  Ski.den  Bingham  Kingsbury,  1864. 
Judge  Selden  B.  Kingsbury  died  at 
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Los  Angeles,  California,  December  19, 

1915. 

Judge  S.  B.  Kingsbury  was  born  at 
Camden,  Ohio,  October  29,  1840.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment in  1860  and  from  the  College  in 
1864,  his  work  here  being  interrupted 
by  two  years’  service  in  the  Civil  War. 
His  first  two  years  out  of  College  were 
devoted  to  work  as  a superintendent  of 
schools  at  Flint,  Michigan.  In  1868  he 
began  the  practice  of  law,  residing  in 
the  West.  For  many  years  he  was  a 
resident  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  and  under 
President  Roosevelt’s  administration  he 
was  appointed  U.  S.  district  judge.  A 
year  ago  he  moved  to  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, on  account  of  failing  strength. 
Judge  Kingsbury  is  survived  by  his 
wife  and  four  children:  Fred  C.  Kings- 
bury, ’99,  Nathan  C.  Kingsbury,  A.M., 
’15,  and  a daughter,  Mrs.  Charles  F. 
Humphrey,  a student  at  Oberlin  from 
’93-’96. 

Theodore  Weld  Otis,  1865. 

Mr.  Theodore  Weld  Otis  died  at  his 
ranch  near  Mesa,  Arizona,  January  25, 

1916. 

Theodore  Weld  Otis  was  born  at  Bath, 
New  York,  September  6,  1835.  He  was 
of  New  England  parentage,  his  father 
being  a descendant  of  James  Otis,  the 
patriot.  Mr.  Otis  prepared  for  college 
at  Oberlin  and  was  graduated  with  the 
class  of  1865.  His  work  was  interrupted 
by  service  in  the  Civil  War  as  corporal 
of  Company  K,  150th  O.  V.  I.  He  be- 
longed to  the  well-known  squirrel-hunt- 
ers, which  corps  was  sent  from  Ohio  to 
defend  the  capitol  at  Washington.  After 
graduating  he  taught  several  years  in 
the  schools  of  Cleveland,  but  in  1872 
moved  to  California,  and  two  years  la- 
ter to  Prescott,  Arizona.  Here  he  es- 
tablished himself  in  the  grocery  busi- 
ness, which  he  continued  for  thirty-six 
years,  the  first  eight  years  of  which 
he  served  as  postmaster.  From  1889  to 
1897  he  was  Fish  Commissioner,  and 
County  School  Examiner  from  1889  to 
1897.  Mr.  Otis  was  married  October  12, 
1869,  to  Miss  Pamela  F.  Libby. 


Henry  Lathrop  Turner,  1866. 

Col.  Henry  Lathrop  Turner,  formerly 
a Trustee  of  Oberlin  College,  died  at  his 
home  in  Chicago  on  July  13,  1915. 

The  following  minute  of  appreciation 
was  voted  by  the  Trustees: 

“Sincere  and  devoted,  the  embodiment 
of  good  fellowship,  generous  in  prosper- 
ity, bearing  adversity  with  genial  forti- 
tude and  unflinching  patience,  such  was 
Henry  Lathrop  Turner.  He  was  a wor- 
thy son  of  Alma  Mater.” 

Lester  Beach  Platt,  1872. 

Lester  Beach  Platt  died,  after  a long 
illness,  at  his  home  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  November  1,  1915. 

Lester  Beach  Platt  was  born  at  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  August  30,  1852.  He 
entered  the  preparatory  department  at 
Oberlin  from  Baltimore,  Maryland,  in 
1867,  and  after  completing  the  work  the 
following  year  enrolled  as  a member  of 
the  College,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated with  the  class  of  1872.  He  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Yale  in  1880  as 
of  the  class  of  1875.  He  was  ordained 
into  the  ministry  at  Falls  Church,  Vir- 
ginia, in  1877  and  filled  with  success 
many  pulpits.  He  moved  to  Washing- 
ton after  his  active  service  as  a minis- 
ter, where  he  was  identified  with  the 
manufacturing  and  financial  interests 
of  the  city.  He  was  married  December 
19,  1883,  to  Miss  Lucy  B.  Tillotson,  who, 
with  two  sons,  survives  him. 

Frank  Gardiner  Lee,  1876. 

Frank  Gardiner  Lee  died  suddenly  of 
heart  failure  at  his  home  near  Lakeside, 
Ohio,  December  13,  1915. 

Frank  G.  Lee  was  born  on  a farm  near 
Baraboo,  Wisconsin,  February  23,  1850. 
He  entered  Oberlin  as  a student  in  the 
preparatory  department  in  1870.  He 
was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1876. 
October  5,  1880,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Eva  Beebe,  who  with  one  daughter,  Miss 
Sherley  Esther  Lee,  survives  him. 
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Rev.  Owen  Jenkins,  1876  0.  T.  S. 

Rev.  Owen  Jenkins  died  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  February  9,  1916. 

Rev.  Owen  Jenkins  was  born  at  South 
Llangrenog,  South  Wales,  July  24,  1845. 
The  family  moved  to  New  York  state, 
and  it  was  from  Plainfield  Mr.  Jenkins 
entered  Oberlin.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  Theological  Seminary  in  1876. 
In  the  winter  of  the  same  year  he  was 
ordained  at  Grafton,  Ohio,  where  he 
preached  for  a year.  Mr.  Jenkins  filled 
several  pulpits,  the  most  notable  being 
at  Collinwood,  Ohio,  and  the  last  at 
Edinburg.  He  was  married  May  2,  1876, 
to  Miss  Dellora  L.  Doty  of  Ruggles, 
Ohio.  In  1890  Mr.  Jenkins  was  elected 
mayor  of  Collinwood.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife  and  two  sons,  Parry  D.  Jen- 
kins, ’03,  and  Earl  G.  Jenkins.  The 
youngest  son,  Royal  Jay,  ’ll,  died  three 
months  before  his  graduation. 

Dr.  C.  Willard  Hayes,  1883. 

“Dr.  C.  Willard  Hayes,  for  many  years 
Chief  Geologist  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey,  died  February  9,  1916,  at 
his  home  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Dr. 
Hayes,  who  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
leading  geologists  of  the  country,  left 
the  employ  of  the  Government  in  1911 
to  become  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Mexican  Aguila  Oil  Com- 
pany, and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  chief  geologist  of  all  the  oil  explor- 
ations being  conducted  in  the  interests 
of  Lord  Cowdray  and  Lord  Murray. 

“Dr.  Hayes  was  born  in  Granville, 
Ohio,  October  8,  1859,  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  Oberlin  College  in  1883.  Later 
he  studied  at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
In  1883  he  became  principal  of  the 
Brecksville,  Ohio,  high  school,  and  in 
1887  received  his  appointment  to  the 
Geological  Survey  as  assistant  geologist, 
becoming  chief  geologist  in  1902. 

“From  1898  to  1899  he  was  geologist 
to  the  Nicaraguan  Canal  Commission. 
Dr.  Hayes  was  a member  of  the  Geolog- 
ical Society  of  America,  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  the  Min- 
ing and  Metallurgical  Society  of  Amer- 
ica, and  the  Washington  Academy  of 


Sciences.  He  was  also  a member  of  the 
Cosmos  Club  of  Washington,  and  a num- 
ber of  other  scientific  societies. 

"Dr.  Hayes  was  the  author  of  numer- 
ous articles  on  theoretic  and  economic 
geology  in  various  publications,  and  of 
many  official  reports.” — New  York  Eve- 
ning Post. 

Alexander  Ormiston  Spence,  1883. 

Alexander  Ormiston  Spence  died  at 
his  home,  Euclid  Heights,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  December  30,  1915. 

Mr.  Alexander  O.  Spence  was  born  at 
East  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Oberlin  with  the  class  of  1883 
and  received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from 
Oberlin  in  1886.  He  entered  the  med- 
ical department  of  Western  Reserve 
University  and  was  graduated  from  that 
institution  in  1890.  He  practiced  medi- 
cine in  Fredericksburg,  Ohio,  and  in 
Cleveland.  Mr.  Spence  for  several  years 
had  been  engaged  in  business  in  Cleve- 
land. He  was  married  July  9,  1884,  to 
Miss  Mary  R.  Smith,  who  survives  him. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Joiinston  Jelliff,  1887. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Johnston  Jelliff  died  at 
Letheridge,  Alberta,  January  2,  1916. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Johnston  Jelliff  was  born 
at  Gustavus,  Ohio.  She  entered  as  a 
student  in  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  in 
1881,  and  with  an  intermission  of  a year, 
1884,  was  a student  until  her  gradua- 
tion with  the  class  of  1887.  She  first 
taught  at  Knox  Conservatory,  Galesburg, 
Illinois.  The  year  1890  was  spent  in 
further  study  in  Germany.  She  re- 
turned and  again  taught  in  the  Conser- 
vatory at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  at 
Akron,  at  Oberlin  and  at  Galesburg,  Ill- 
inois. Funeral  services  were  held  at  her 
late  residence  at  Letheridge,  and  burial 
was  made  in  Galesburg.  Mrs.  Jelliff 
was  married  June  24,  1894,  to  Mr.  Lin- 
coln H.  Jelliff. 

Rev.  Stephenson  G.  Emerson,  1890. 

O.  T.  S. 

Rev.  Stephen  G.  Emerson  died  at 
Prescott,  Arizona,  January  24,  1916. 

Rev.  Stephen  G.  Emerson  was  born 
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at  Haverhill,  New  Hampshire,  October 
19,  1861.  He  prepared  for  college  at 
St.  Johnsburg,  Vermont,  and  was  grad- 
uated from  Dartmouth  College  with  the 
class  of  1887.  He  entered  the  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  at  Oberlin  in  the  fall  and 
was  graduated  in  1890.  He  was  married 
September  18,  1890,  to  Miss  Florence  G. 
Stone.  The  first  parish  was  in  Pasa- 
dena, California,  and  several  parishes 
in  California  followed,  the  last  one  be- 
ing at  San  Diego. 

Mrs.  Anna  Gane  Knowlton,  1894. 

Mrs.  Anna  Gane  Knowlton  died  at 
Williamsfield,  Ohio,  December  26,  1915. 

Mrs.  Anna  Gane  Knowlton  was  born 
at  Lindenville,  Ohio,  October  10,  1867. 
She  prepared  for  college  at  South  New 
Lyme,  Ohio,  and  entered  Oberlin  as  a 
freshman  in  1890  and  was  graduated  in 
1894.  June  16,  1895,  she  was  married 
to  Pitt  G.  Knowlton  of  the  class  of  1890, 
who  died  three  years  ago.  After  their 
marriage  they  went  to  Leipzig,  Ger- 
many, where  Mr.  Knowlton  received  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  The  call  to  Fargo  Col- 
lege, Fargo,  North  Dakota,  was  accepted 
on  their  return,  which  continued  to  be 
their  home  until  Dr.  Knowlton’s  death. 
Two  children  survive  their  mother,  a 
daughter,  Mary  Kathryn,  and  a son, 
Lawrence  Gane.  From  an  appreciation 
Avritten  by  her  classmates  the  following 
is  taken: 

“It  is  a cherished  experience  of  ours 
to  have  known  intimately  Anna  Gane 
Knowlton.  We  knew  her  in  the  delight- 
ful and  wholesome  family  life  of  her 
father’s  home,  and  as  school  friends,  and 
later  as  classmates  of  hers  in  Oberlin 
College.  We  wish  to  express  our  ap- 
preciation of  her  beautiful  life  and  fine 
strong  character.  She  was  also  a woman 
of  culture  and  education,  being  a gradu- 
ate of  New  Lyme  Institute  under  Pro- 
fessor Jacob  Tuckerman,  and  of  Oberlin 
College  with  the  class  of  1894.” 

Miss  Marion  Emma  Chapman,  1897 
O.  C.  M. 

Miss  Marion  E.  Chapman  died  at  Oak- 
land, California,  October  15,  1915. 
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Miss  Marion  E.  Chapman  was  born  at 
Huntley,  Illinois,  October  19,  1872.  She 
entered  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic after  her  preparation  at  Indepen- 
dence, Iowa.  After  completing  the  worn 
rt  Oberlin  she  began  to  teach,  and  in 
1905  identified  herself  with  the  Faculty 
and  interests  of  Fisk  University,  where 
she  was  a powerful  force.  Memorial 
services  were  held  in  her  honor  Octo- 
ber 24. 

Mrs.  Minnie  Prosser  Adamson,  1908. 

Mrs.  Minnie  Prosser  Adamson  died 
November  11,  1915,  at  Cheyenne,  Wy- 
oming. 

Mrs.  Minnie  P.  Adamson  was  born  on 
the  Prosser  farm  near  New  London, 
Ohio,  May  8,  1884.  She  was  graduated 
from  the  high  school  in  New  London 
and  also  from  the  Oberlin  Academy.  In 
1908  she  was  graduated  from  Oberlin 
College.  For  a year  she  filled  the  posi- 
tion of  Y.  W.  C.  A.  secretary  for  the 
College,  which  was  followed  by  similar 
work  as  secretary  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  In  September, 
1909,  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Arthur  Q. 
Adamson  and  two  months  later  they 
sailed  to  China,  where  Mr.  Adamson  had 
accepted  a position  as  secretary  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Foo  Chow.  After  the  re- 
bellion in  Foo  Chow  they  moved  to 
Shanghai,  where  they  made  their  home 
until  May,  1915,  when  they  were  granted 
a year’s  leave  of  absence  for  rest.  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Prosser’s  parents  at  Cheyenne.  Mr. 
Adamson  and  the  little  son,  five  years 
old,  sailed  January  22,  1916,  for  China. 

Marel  Helen  Johnson,  1911. 

Miss  Mabel  H.  Johnson  died  at  Hicks- 
ville,  Ohio,  Wednesday,  October  6,  1915. 

Mabel  Helen  Johnson  was  born  at 
Farmer,  Ohio,  December  9,  1889.  Her 
early  childhood  was  spent  in  Defiance, 
where  she  started  in  school.  At  the  age 
of  eight  she  went  with  her  parents  to 
Hicksville  and  continued  her  schooling 
there,  graduating  from  the  high  school  in 
1907.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  she  en- 
tered Oberlin  College  and  was  graduated 
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in  1911.  After  graduating  she  took  up 
the  work  as  teacher  in  the  high  school 
at  Hicksville,  and  continued,  with  the 
exception  of  one  year,  until  her  death. 
As  an  evidence  of  their  love  and  respect, 
the  high  school  students  attended  the 
services  in  a body.  Interment  at  Forest 
Home  cemetery. 

Mas.  Philothea  Townsend  Johnson. 

Mrs.  Philothea  T.  Johnson  died  of 
pneumonia  at  the  residence  of  her  son, 
Mr.  Homer  H.  Johnson,  Euclid  Heights, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sunday  night,  January 
16,  1916. 

Mrs.  Philothea  Townsend  Johnson  was 
born  at  New  London,  Ohio,  July  18,  1835. 
She  studied  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment of  Oberlin  in  1853,  ’54,  ’55  and 
’56.  In  September,  1865,  she  married 
Alfred  Johnson  of  New  London.  Mrs. 


Johnson  was  strongly  identified  with  the 
growth  of  the  village  and  her  home  was 
a center  for  the  social  life  of  the  com- 
munity. The  funeral  services  were  held 
at  her  late  residence  in  New  London 
Tuesday  afternoon,  and  interment  was 
made  in  the  village  cemetery. 

Edward  M.  Langeland,  for  three  years 
a member  of  the  class  of  1905,  Oberlin 
Academy,  died  Sunday  morning,  Febru- 
ary 6,  at  Streeter  Hospital,  Chicago, 
where  he  had  been  confined  for  five 
weeks.  The  funeral  took  place  at  the 
home  of  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Langeland,  Muskegon,  Michigan.  The 
deceased  leaves  a wife  and  son;  also  a 
sister,  Mrs.  F.  C.  Van  Cleef,  Oberlin 
Conservatory,  1902-04,  and  a brother, 
Henry  Langeland,  alumnus  of  Oberlin 
College,  1910. 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

Henry  Churchill  King,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President 

Legal  Title:  "The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College” 


FINNEY  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL 


DEPAR  TMENTS 


The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
The  Conservatory  of  Music 


The  Theological  Seminary 
The  Academy 


The  next  college  year  will  begin  on  Wednesday,  September  13,  1916.  The  Col- 
lege Offices  are  open  for  the  registration  of  students  on  Tuesday,  September  13.  No 
student  should  come  to  Oberlin  for  admission  to  the  College  or  the  Conservatory 
of  Music  without  previous  acceptance  of  high  school  credentials. 

The  Summer  Session  of  1916  will  begin  on  Friday,  June  16;  correspondence 
of  prospective  students  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director,  Professor  S.  F.  Mac- 
Lennan. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  numbers  one  thousand  students.  Applica- 
tions for  admission  and  requests  for  catalogues  and  books  of  views  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary,  George  M.  Jones. 

The  Academy  Department  will  be  discontinued  at  the  close  of  the  present  year. 


OBERLIN  CONSERVATORY  gf  MUSIC 

Offers  unusual  advantages  for  the  study  of  music  In  all  Its  branches. 

Its  students  enjoy  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  Oberlin  College. 


WAliXKIl  HALL 

The  next  Conservatory  year  will  begin  September  13,  1916 
For  catalogue  and  musical  year  book,  address 

CHARLES  W.  MORRISON  - - OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Summer  Session,  1916 

June  16-August  5 

Collegiate  courses  offered  in  Art,  Economics,  Education,  English  Composition, 
English  Literature,  French,  Geology,  Greek  Literature,  History  (Ancient,  Modem 
European,  American),  Latin,  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  Political  Science,  Psychol- 
ogy, Sociology,  Zoology. 

Special  arrangements  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers  in  fulfillment  of 
the  requirements  in  Ohio  and  other  states. 

For  fuller  information  and  for  catalogue  write  to 

S.  F.  MacLENNAN,  Director 


181  Forest  Street 


A C O N C E R T 

B Y 1'  H E 

RUSSIAN  CHOIR 

of  the  Sr.  Theodosius  Russian  Church 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio 

will  be  given  in  the 


COLLEGE  CHAPEL 

Friday  Ev’g,  April  14,  ’16 

At  Eight  o’clock 


This  choir  comes  to  Oberlin  at  the  earnest  request  of  Profes- 
sors H.  A.  Miller  and  G.  F.  Wright,  both  of  whom  te> tify  that 
to  hear  it  is  next  thing  to  being  in  Russia  itself. 

The  program  will  he  equally  divided  between  secular  and  re- 
ligious music.  The  priest  is  expected  to  intone  a portion  of  the 
liturgy. 

The  proceeds  of  the  concert  will  be  given  to  the  Russian  Red 
Cross  for  the  aid  of  sufferers  in  the  present  war. 


Admission  Twenty  - five  Cents 


An  Authoritative  Endorsement 


It  has  long  been  a source  of  some  pride  with 
us  that  more  than  one  hundred  A.  B.  Chase 
Pianos  are  in  use  in  the  Oberlin  Conservatory 
of  Music.  Some  of  these  instruments  are  new; 
some  of  them  have  been  in  use  over  twenty- 
five  years. 

Undoubtedly,  every  graduate  of  the  Conserv- 
atory has  received  instruction,  and  has  prac- 
ticed, on  an 

A.  B.  CHASE  PIANO 


As  a school  of  music,  the  Conservatory  ranks 
among  the  first.  Its  equipment  must  be  of  the 
highest  grade. 

That  the  A.  B.  Chase  Piano  has  been  such  an 
important  part  of  this  equipment  through  so 
many  years,  is  an  unqualified  endorsement  of 
its  supreme  excellence. 

May  we  tell  you  more  about  these  instruments? 
They  can  be  had  direct  from  the  factory,  or 
from  the  most  convenient  local  dealer. 

THE  A.  B.  CHASE  COMPANY 

NORWALK,  OHIO 


The  LatestWorkof  Henry  Churchill  King 

PRESIDENT  OF  OBERLIN  COLLEGE 


RELIGION  AS  LIFE  - Cloth,  12mo,  $1.00  net;  by  mail,  $1.08 

‘An  inspiring,  practical  and  stimulating  work  on  a vital  subject  by  a rare  teacher 
and  experienced  leader  of  thought.” 

Other  Books  by  Henry  Churchill  King 

The  Moral  and  Religious  Challenge  of  Our  Times.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.62 

“A  serious  and  wide  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  the  present  a ge."— Kansas  City  Star. 

The  Ethic6  of  Jesus.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.62 

“A  real  contribution  to  the  literature  of  ethics.”— Boston  Transcript. 

The  Laws  of  Friendship,  Human  and  Divine.  Cloth , 12m  o,  $1.25  net;  by  mail , $1.54 

"A  book  full  of  sermon  themes  and  thought-inspiring  sentences.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

Rational  Living.  Cloth , 12mo,  $1.25  net ; by  mail , $1.36 

Some  Practical  Inferences  from  Modern  Psychology. 

“Easy  to  understand  and  interesting  for  all  thoughtful  minds.”— Living  Chvrch. 

Reconstruction  in  Theology.  Cloth , 12mo,  $1.50  net;  by  mail , $1.61 

"It  is  a book  that  the  busy  man  delights  to  read.” — Christian  Evangelist. 

Theology  and  the  Social  Consciousness.  Cloth , 12mot  $1.25  net;  by  mail , $1.86 

"A  safe  guide  amid  the  mazes  of  theological  speculation.” — Congregationalist. 

The  Seeming  Unreality  of  the  Spiritual  Life.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.60 

"A  book  invaluable  for  the  provision  of  Christian  armor"” — Christian  Herald. 


Personal  and  Ideal  Elements  in  Education. 


Cloth , 12mo,  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.61 


"To  the  student  of  modern  educational  problems  these  addresses  will  be  of  interest  and  value.” 

— The  Outlook. 

PUBLISHED  BY 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  64  66  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


The  Nation 

“THE  NATION  is  the  only  University  I have  ever  been  able  to  attend.” 

The  man  who  made  this  statement  attended  that  University  for  forty-five  years-  dur- 
ing all  the  time  that  he  was  working  his  way  up  from  train  hand  to  conductor  of  a trunk 
line  express. 

Not  only  critical  scholars — intelligent  Americans  of  all  sorts  recognize  THE  NATION 
as  the  most  valuable  weekly  in  America. 

10c  a Copy  $4.00  a Year 

20  Vesey  Street,  THE  NATION  NEW  YORK 


NOTICE 

THIS  IS  A GOOD  TIME  OF  THE  YEAR  TO  -HAVE  US  GIVE  YOU  ESTI- 
MATES  ON 

Plumbing,  Heating  and  Electric  Wiring 

YOU  CAN  ALWAYS  GET  LOWER  PRICES  IN  THE  SPRING  OF  THE  YEAR 
THAN  YOU  CAN  AT  ANY  OTHER  TIME  OF  THE  YEAR. 

MILES  J.  WATSON,  Oberlin,  O. 


Oberlin  Kindergarten  Training  School,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


OOODRIC H H O U S K 

Accredited  by  State  Boards  of  Education  of  Ohio  and  many  other  States.  Offers 
a two-year  course  in  Kindergartening,  with  special  work  in  Primary  Methods. 

Observation  of  Montessori  School  taught  by  graduate  of  Dr.  Montesorri’s  school, 
Rome,  Italy. 

Meets  the  need  of  a means  of  earning  a livelihood  by  an  attractive  professional 
course  which  has  much  cultural  value. 

Advantages  of  a college  town.  Expenses  low. 

For  catalogue,  address  the  Secretary, 

MISS  ROSE  M.  DEAN,  Goodrich  House,  125  Elm  Street. 


TiiivLl  iCK 

ILLUSTRATING, 
COMPANY; 


A well  trained  and  experienced  commercial  artist  is  the  only  person  qualified 
to  know  just  what  kind  of  art  work  will  reproduce  to  the  best  advantage  in  various 
advertisements. 

Your  picture  may  be  well  drawn,  and  your  plates  suitable  for  one  kind  of  papei, 
but  when  your  printer  uses  the  plates  on  a different  paper  the  picture  looks  like  a 
collection  of  splotches.  To  prevent  such  failures,  you  need  the  advice  of  a man  fa- 
miliar  with  the  exigencies  of  modern  paper  and  printing. 

Luck  Illustrating  Company  can  furnish  you  with  the  skilled  artist  and  the 
experienced  advertiser,  one  to  make  the  right  pictuie  foi  the  place,  and  the  o 
to  tell  you  how  to  get  the  best  results  from  your  advertising  pictures. 

Call,  write,  or  telephone. 


815  AMERICAN  TRUST  BLDG., 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


The  SOUTHWESTERN  SYSTEM 

OFFERS 

THE  BEST  SERVICE 

Plan  your  trips  our  way 

Call  on  Fred  Maddock,  Agent,  for  full  information 

The  Cleveland,  Southwestern  and  Columbus  Railway  Company 

525  Garfield  > Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Represent  the  best  in  piano  construction.  They  are  rich  in  tone,  re- 
sponsive in  action,  artistic  in  design,  and  so  thoroughly  built,  we  un- 
hesitatingly guarantee  them. 

If  you  are  musician  enough  to  appreciate  the  possibilities  of  the 
piano  and  artist  enough  to  strive  to  attain  those  possibilities,  you  will  j 
revel  in  the  opportunities  the  Starr  Piano  offers.  It  is  an  in-  j 
strument  that  lasts  a lifetime  and  passes  on  to  the  second  genera- 
tion unimpaired. 

The  Starr  Piano  Coropany 

Factory  and  Executive  Offices 

f^ichrr)or)d,  Ind. 

Cleveland  Salesrooms — 1220-1224  Huron  Road 


Charles  /lh.Stleff 

fJiatuiB 

The  Pinnacle 
of  Unexcelled  Excellence 


Established  1842 

BALTI/VtORE,  MD. 


BanK  with  Us  by  Mail 

1 hrough  the  aid  of  our  “Banking  by  Mail”  Depart- 
ment, banks,  bankers,  corporations,  firms,  societies  and 
individuals  may  send  their  surplus  money  to  us  with 
absolute  privacy  and  safety. 

4%  Compound  Interest  Paid 

Capital  and  Surplus  Resources 

$4,000,000  $34,000,000 

IGuardian 

Savings —Trust  Co. 

Guardian  Bldg.-  CLEVELAND  -322  Euclid  Ave. 


“Buckeye  Gray” 
Sandstone 

IS  QUARRIED  AT  SOUTH  AMHERST.  OHIO. 
ONLY  SIX  MILES  FROM  OBERLIN. 

YOU  ARE  INVITED  TO  VISIT  THIS  FAMOUS 
QUARRY  AND  SEE  THE  STONE  NOW  BEING 
PRODUCED  FOR  THE  NEW  ART  MUSEUM. 

The  Ohio  Quarries  Company 

Citizens  Building 
CLEVELAND  - - Oh|IO 


